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Sagonaska Celebrates the 100th Day 
of School 


Sagonaska students and staff had a 
celebration for the 100th day of school. 
We had a party on February 18, 1988 
(100th day). All the students, staff, a 
reporter from the Belleville In- 
telligencer and Mrs. J. Ireland from the 
Ministry of Education came to the 
party. 

The students made up activities to 
celebrate the number 100, such as col- 
lecting 100 cards, 100 bottle caps and 
making a number line to 100. 

We had cake and lemonade to fill 
our stomachs. After the party, 
everyone went outside to release 100 
helium-filled balloons. Each balloon 
had Sagonaska’s address inside. 

‘One of the balloons was found in 
Boonville, New York on March 4, 1988. 
A thirteen year old boy named David 
found the balloon and the note beside 
a.creek. His family decided to write to 
us because they wanted Sagonaska to 
know how far the balloon had travell- 
ed (175 km). 

Katie Geraghty 
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| get the strangest invitations ... things like a call from a broker wanting to sell shares 
in a gold mine that no one has ever heard about. Or, for example, a few years ago so- 
‘meone wanted to sell me an Edsel. But probably the most bizarre invitation I've had in 
a long while is the call from Gary Gervis suggesting | have been selected from a jong list 
of contestants and awarded the prize of writing the editorial for this edition of The Cana- 
dian, At least that is what | think Gary said. It was hard to be sure because he seemed 
to be having a great deal of difficulty covering up the laughter, Someone must have been 
in his office at that time, telling him a joke. 

‘Anyway | am pleased to introduce the material on these few pages about Sagonaska. 
‘You will note that the material spans two school years, 1987-88 and the current year 1988-89. 
This was not by design and | hope readers will be patient with us if some of the information 
‘seems a litle out-of-date. | collected the material from a variety of sources and | hope it 
will provide you with a few snapshots, both written and pictorial, of what goes on at 
Sagonaska, 

‘The Canadian seemed to fall on uneasy times last year with a complete change of staff 
and fewer students to complete the many tasks that the Graphic Arts department does 
{or Sir James Whitney and Sagonaska. Fortunately, people like Gord Mortaley, the prin- 
ting teacher, George Westwell, the Tech. Director, Gary Gervis, the editor and many others 
I'm sure, rallied around and maintained the tradition. I'm not certain that any of us really 
‘appreciates the value of this tabloid, not only in terms of communicating with our readers 
but also in recording the history of our schools and the people who attend and work here. 

‘Oh, you might be wondering about the title of this message. | don’t know. | had to call 
it something. Some swans are mute and it has been suggested that | should try more of that 

There's the phone. | wonder what Gary wants now. | don’t think I'l answer I. 


W. A. Williams, 
Program Director, 
‘Sagonaska School. 
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LIFE 
DIFFICULT, FUN 
FULL OF OBSTACLES 
HURT, HAPPY, STRONG, 
WEAK 
OBSTACLES 


This cinquain poem was written by 
a child in a Special Education class. It 
was sent to our resource office, by a 
teacher wh o had just completed one 
of the three week sessions we offer at, 
Sagonaska School in Belleville. 

Within the school setting, 37 
children ranging in age from 6 to 15 
receive special programming 
assistance to deal with language lear- 
ning disabilities (childhood aphasia-a 
deficiency in the ability to use (express) 
andlor comprehend (receive) lanauage 
symbols). 

Normally a child goes through prel- 
inguistic stages of speech develop- 
ment during which he/she has 
numerous experiences of uttering, 
monitoring and manipulating 
phonemes — organizing, storing, 
retrieving them; making proper 
association, and refining them into 
words. These words are stored, retriev- 
ed, used in ways to learn language. By 
the age of 2 or 3.a normal child has 
numerous syntactical and linguistic 
construction. The language disordered 
child does not have these processes 
in operation. There are problems 
related to some dysfunction in the cen- 
tral nervous system. 

The language disabled child exhibits 
difficulties in decoding, organization, 
associating, storing, and retrieving in- 
formation pertinent to language and 
speech, visual sequential memory and 
auditory sequential memory problems. 

‘One technique used to address the 
needs of the language learning disabl- 
ed child is the “Association Method” 
— asystematic, multisensory phonetic 
approach to teaching language and 
speech to children with multiple, com- 
plex and little understood difficulties in 
language learning, 

Because of visual sequential 
memory and auditory sequential 
memory problems, using all of the 
senses helps to reinforce these defi- 
cient areas. Speech, auditory 


discrimination, reading, writing, and 
comprehension are developed 
simultaneously, The child learns to 
discriminate visually and auditorily, 
produce spoken and written forms and 
recall auditorily and visually, all 
elements taught, beginning with the 
smallest unit of language, the single 
phoneme, and progressing through 
syllables, words, phrases, sentences, 
paragraphs and stories. 

The Association Method can be flex- 
ible despite its structure. It is not a 
Packaged program. There are no 
books to be purchased, no series of 
texts, no machines to do the work, 
Teachers must be knowledgeable 
regarding phonics, know the North- 
ampton Symbols (developed by 
Caroline Yale in the early 1900's), 
understand sequential language 
development, and posses the imagina- 
tion and ingenuity to put such 
knowledge to work. 

The Association Method consists of 
incremental units of language with 
which the child can experience suc- 
cess. As the child masters specific 
skills with phonemes (single speech 
sounds) the small units are organized 
into larger and gradually more com- 
plex units related to communication. 

Instructional procedures used with 
the language disordered student are 
as follows’ 

1) each child uses cursive writing 

2) colour is used in the written 
language 

3) phonemes are taught in isola- 
tion as a foundation to more complex 
language structure 

4) the stimulus material is 
presented visually and auditorily 

5) the components of a spoken 
word are separated by a momentary 
time lapse. 

For example, the teacher says "b oa 
t”" with a slight prolongation on the 
vowel sound. The child repeats the 
pattern “b oat” until he/she has learn- 
ed to say the word in a spaced, then 
connected blended fashion. The time 
lapse is continued through more ad- 
vanced levels until the child no longer 
needs it. 

This strategy known as the Associa- 
tion Method is NOT a lock-step ap- 


proach. A complete curriculum ad- 
dressing the many other areas of lear- 
ning are part of the student's daily 
program, 

The teacher, through patient interac- 
tion with his/her students strives for 
continual growth in the student's need. 
to experience success in the academic 
areas, The teacher must deal with the 
frustrations of the child when success 
is not experienced and attempt to 
minimize these frustrations. 

There is flexibility in that the teacher 
must be aware of specific, general, im- 
mediate, and long-range goals, the 
child's functional levels, and 
behavioural aspects. 

Sagonaska is linked with Hillcrest 
Public School and Centennial High 
School, in Belleville where an impor- 
tant integral step is maintained. 
Students who are ready to work back 
into their home schools are provided 
with this intermediary step, A student 
can spend from one to three years in 
the program at Sagonaska. Early 
diagnosis of probable central nervous 
system dysfunction, and early in- 
tervention is to the child's advantage. 

Any technique is only as effective as 
the individual using it, To assume that 
every child with a language disorder 
will be able to achieve a functional 
level equal to every other such child 
would be unrealistic. It is not 
unrealistic, however, to believe in the 
child with specific deficiencies in 
language learning to achieve better 
social, emotional, psychological, and 
educational functional levels. 

The same teacher who sent the 
poem that began this article also 
started her letter to the resource office 
by sharing with us how an 14 year old 
girl in her class had achieved a 
milestone. She had scored a perfect 
ona spelling test — the first time she 
had “got” all her spelling correct. The 
teacher credited aspects of the 
Association Method in allowing this 
student to be successful. 


The Canadian thanks ORBIT for granting permis. 
sion to reproduce this article. 
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Al McNeil 

Hastings County Board of Education 
has generously loaned us the teaching 
talents of Mr. Al McNeil. He comes to 
us with an extensive background in 
Special Education. His flexible nature 
and sense of humour are most ap- 
preciated by both students and staff at 
Sagonaska School. 


Vivian Rose 

Mrs. Vivan Rose has been hired by the 
Hastings County Board of Education to 
provide instruction for their class at 
Sagonaska, Her general knowledge 
base and sensitivity for the Language 
Learning Disabled are exemplary. Mrs. 
Rose is a most welcome addition to the 
Sagonaska staff. 


WELCOME TO NEW STAFF 
AT SAGONASKA 


Mrs. Ruth Glennie 

Sagonaska School is most ap- 
preciative of the Speech and 
Language Consultative Services pro- 
vided by Mrs. Ruth Glennie. She is a 
certified Speech and Language 
Pathologist, a Registered Nurse anda 
professional who focuses on the 
“whole child". Ruth provides or has 
provided services to the Ministries of 
Education, Health, Community and 
Social Services and National Defence, 
Parent Child Clinics and the private 
‘sector. 


Dr. Illya Roumeliotis, 

Dr. Roureliotis provides psychological 
services for Sagonaska School on a 
contract basis. His current roles 
revolve around p-sychometric testing 
of students and professional develop- 
ment of staff. Sagonaska School is 
most impressed with the quality of the 
service provided by this talented 
professional. 


Marie Finlayson 

Sagonaska School welcomes Mrs. 
Marie Finlayson who has been 
seconded from the Frontenac Public 
Board of Education, She has had ex- 
tensive experience in helping to meet 
the needs of students with leaming ex- 
ceptionalities. Previous roles have in- 
cluded classroom instructor, board 
consultant and friend to those in need. 


OsD—s|W 
ALUMNI REUNION 
1989 


On the Campus of 
‘The Sir James Whitney School 
Belleville, Ontario 
{Formerly the Ontario School for the Deaf) 
(sD) 

JUNE 30 — JULY 1, 2, and 3, 1989 
(Please Circle the Date on Your Calender) 
Registration — Dinner and Dance 
Reunion Caps, — Shirts — Tours of the 
Campus 
ACCOMODATIONS 
©) Residences (1 Hotels G Motels 
If you ate coming, please write for details to: 
‘OSD/s}W ALUMNI REUNION 
lo The Sir James Whitney School 
350 Dundas Street West 
Belleville, Ontario 
KBP 152 
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I'm Michael McEwen. | am 14 years 
old and | live in Kingston. This year | 
attended the off campus class at 
Hillcrest School. 


My name is Jeff Burden. | like girls a 
lot, and playing soccer or football at 
home in Markham. | have a hamster 
and a budgie bird that bites! 


My name is Lawrence LeBlue. I live in 
(Odessa near Kingston. | like to swim, 
fish, play sports and build model 
airplanes. | also belong to cubs. | am 
just starting to like girls. | am eleven 
years old. 


NEW STUDENTS 
AT SAGONASKA 


1987-88 
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Hil My name is Mark LeBlanc. | am 14 
years old. | am from Sudbury. | like 
skidooing and working on cars, My 
specialty is girls. 


My name is Ivan Johnson. | am thit- 
teen years old, | am from Iron Bridge 
close to Sault Ste, Marie. | like hockey 
and fishing. | like riding my bike. 


I'm John Clarke. 
Catharines. | have two older brothers 
who bug me, | am 13 years old. | like 
to watch movies. 


| live in St. 


My name is Chris Huckle. | live in Tim- 
mins. Every summer we go camping. 
[ike riding on the bike trails. My birth- 
day is May 21. 


My name is Jerry Ross. | live in-Echo 
Bay. | have one dog and one cat. | 
have two sisters and one twin brother. 
Like to ride motor bikes and go-karts. 
I like to go fishing at camp. 


My name is vohn Ross. | live in Echo 
Bay near Sault Ste Marie. | have one 
cat, four baby kittens and a dog. Ihave 
‘one twin brother and two sisters. | like 
to ride our motor bike. 
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Danny Murphy - | come from Ottawa. 
Iwas born on October 8, 1974. My 
hobbies are building model airplanes 
and model rockets. | like camping and 
fishing. | love using computers. My 
favourite subjects in Sagonaska are 
math, science and the computer 
reading program Autoskill. 


My name is Dereck Simpson. | am 
seven years old. | live at Point Petre 
near Picton. | love books and playing 
games. 


Mark St. Louis - | live in Sudbury. 
have one sister. | have a dog. It has a 
black head and a white body. | like to 
do tricks on my skateboard and on my 
bike. | love big trucks. I'm getting a 
motorbike next year. I ike to shoot my 
B.B. gun. | have four remote control 
cars. 


My name is Ryan Stone. | have three 
pets, named Sasha, Minette and 
Peter. | come from Sudbury, so | go 
home every second weekend. | am ten 
years old, My birthday is December 19. 


My name is Noah Patterson. | like 
riding my bike, | live here in Belleville, 
Tam 9. 


HAPPY RETIREMENT 


Eleanor Goheen was born and rais- 
ed in Prince Edward County. After at- 
tending Normal School, she taught in 
rural and city schools in the Quinte 

#} area, Eleanor moved to Ottawa to take 


lam Jason Russett, | am 13, | live in 
Ottawa. | like to ride my bike and race 
remote control cars. 


Blair Bernier lives in Thunder Bay, On- 
tario. He is 10 years old. Blair likes to 
work on the computer. He likes to 
watch and play hockey. 


up a teaching job and from there went 
on a year's exchange in England. In 
1969 Eleanor received her training as 
a teacher of the deaf and began 
teaching in Senior School in 1970. 
Since completing Etoile Dubard's sum- 
mer course for teaching aphasic 
children, Eleanor specialized in 
teaching aphasic classes. She also 
completed ner university degree dur- 
ing these years. 

Eleanor has always enjoyed singing, 
lending her voice to the Christmas 
pageant and Bay of Quinte Sweet 
Adelines. 

After her retirement, Eleanor moved 
to Kanata and has fulfilled her long 
awaited wish for a house and a pup- 
py. We wish Eleanor many healthy and 
happy retirement years. 
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My name is Joseph Tippeneskum. | 
am seven years old. | live in 
Moosonee. | have a twin brother. His 
name is Jonathan. 


Bi 


My name is Jonathan Tippeneskum. | 
am seven years old. | live 
Moosones. | have a twin brother. His 
name is Joseph. 


Tonia Yanke -I live in Thunder Bay. | 
have four sisters and five brothers. | 
have two birds, a gerbil and a hamster. 
| like to watch T.V. and go for long 
rides on my bike. 


Pee | 


My name is Kenny Theobald. | live 
right here in Belleville, | like camping, 
biking and baseball, | am eleven years 
old. 


My name is Jason Dodds. | am eleven 
years old, | live in Emsdale. | have a 
trout pond at home. | love my dog 
Dougel. 


Hi my name is Jamie Yanke. | have 
five sisters and four brothers, | like to 
wrestle with the other boys. | like swim- 
ming. | like doing yard work. | look for- 
ward to going home and flying on the 
plane. 


My name is Kevin Wilkinson. | like foot- 
ball, soccer and baseball. My sister's 
name is Karen. We live in Brantford. 
My dad works at the school for the 
blind, 


1 
\ 


My name is Nicole Riley. | am seven 
years old. | live in Hamilton. | have a 
Sister named Taryn. I ike to play with 
a frisbee. 


ae 


My name is Jean-Louis Restiaux. |live 
in Toronto, | like building things, 
fishing, go-karting, biking and skate- 
boarding. | really like to draw cars, | 
help do things around the house, | like 
working in the woods. | am thirteen 
years old. 
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AN ICE FISHING HUT 


The Gali Ice Fishing Hut was 
designed to be compact for easy 
transportation and for low cost. Includ- 
ed in the south wall of the hut is a 
passive solar heating system. This 
feature was added for the cost of some 
clear fiberglass and some recycled 
aluminum press plates, purchased 
from the local newspaper. 

The floor is a four foot by eight foot 
piece of 5/8” thick chipboard. The 
frame was built under the floor. Once 
completed, Mike and Howie Girodat 
wanted to cut the all important fishing 
holes. Using pre-drilled starter holes 
and close supervision, the boys pro- 
ceeded to cut the holes with a hand 
held sabre saw. 

‘The passive solar wall at 6’ by 8’ was 
the largest and most complicated wall 
to build, The boys started it first. Stan- 
dard 2” x 4" wall studs were cut down 


the center and then cut ot length. The 
resulting 2” x 2" were laid out on the 
floor at 24” centers. Chipboard (1/4” 
thick) was nailed to the 2 x2's by many 
boys including Mike Ade, Bill Little, 
Mare LeBlanc, and Davey Graham. 
The wall was then flipped over. 
Aluminum press plates were clean- 
ed by John Clarke, Jason Hall, Mike 
Girodate and Howie Girodate. These 
plates were then painted flat black, 
The painted aluminum was nailed to 
the other side of the 2 x 2's leaving an 
air space between the plates and the 
chipboard. Once both sides of the 
aluminum had been painted, the other 
half of the 2 x 2's were spiked to their 
matching 2 x 2's. Then the fiberglass 
was cut to length and nailed on the 2 
x 2's by Wade Stewart and Mare 
LeBlanc. This process created a se- 
cond air space that later was sealed. 
The passive solar wall or solar sand- 
wich was now completed and lifted in 


the vertical position to be nailed to ine 
floor. 

With all the remaining materials 
ready, the floor finished and the solar 
wall in place, the remainder of the hut 
was completed during a Friday even- 
ing and Saturday. Darcy Schuurman 
and Scott Lajambe did the majority of 
this part of the project with some help 
from Murray Schuurman. These boys 
‘worked very hard during the weekend 
and deserve much of the credit for 
completing the project. They built the 
remaining 3 walls and the roof. 

Itwas our poor luck to arrive on the 
bay during a year when the fishing was 
regarded as “terrible” and the ice con- 
ditions were not great. The boys cer- 
tainly had a great time building this hut 
and they hope for better fishing next 
year. 


John Lewis 
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THE CAIRN 
MODEL PLANE CLUB 


The Gairn Model Plane Club has en- 
joyed a great year. The guys have 
worked on paper planes, solid balsa 
hand launched gliders, stick and tissue 
rubber powered planes and remote 
control six foot wing span gliders. 
‘Some work has been done on an eight 
foot wing span, remote control, 
powered trainer. 

Early in the school year, the young 
men worked long hours to build hand 
launched gliders ranging in size from 
12.inch to 24 inch wing span. Paper 
patterns were used as templates to 
trace the wing shapes on the balsa 
wood. Then each wing had to be sand- 
ed until it was the proper airfoil shape. 
Each wing was cut into four pieces that 
had to be glued back together at 
various angles to produce a polyhedral 
wing. 

Once the glider was assembled, it 
would be weighed and recorded to 
‘compare with the other gliders.( A few 
inutes, the plane was usually in the 

for testing.) Crashing into trees or 

landing on roofs usually meant a return 
to the shop for repairs or the start of 
anew project. However, most of these 
little planes went home or they are on 
display in our hobby shop. 

A few members of our club bui 
stick-and-tissue, rubber powered 
planes. They cut “sticks” of balsa to 
fiton top of a blue print or plan. When 
all the sections were finished, they 
were glued together and covered with 
a very thin but strong tissue, A rubber 
loop, usually twice the length of the 
fuselage was attached inside the 
plane. It can be wound, usually more 
than 200 times, by a winder. When 
released, the rubber tums a small pro- 
eller which powers the plane, The 
smaller ones are flown inside a gym- 
nasium, larger ones are flown outside. 

Last year we started a six foot wing 
span glider that had been purchased 
from funds raised by the club. It was 
eventually decided to complete this 
model to the “bare bones" stage on- 
ly. It now is a great display and 
teaching model because of all the 
details on it. As a flying, remote con- 


The guys are checking 
Danny Murphy, 


the alignment of our et glider. Left to right are Davey Graham, Bill Lite, 
‘Scott Lajambe, Howie Girodat, Jason Russet, Darcy Schuurman and Mike Giro 


‘Above ie the framework for our crashable glider. Left to right Jason Hall, Darcy Schuurman, Bill Lite, 
vJason Pussett, Danny Murphy, Scott Lajambe, Howie Girodat and Mike Gltodat. 


trol glider for beginners, it would have 
been far too fragile for the landings. 
We decided to begin a much sturdier 
glider. It would be remote controlled. 
It is a 2 meter ship (6 foot wing span) 
with extra strong ribs and spars, etc. 
This craft is designed to survive minor 
crashes. Hopefully, it will be airborne 
by the time this article is printed. 
Mr. H, Cameron of the Bay of Quinte 
Aeromodelers Club has been a great 


deal of help to our club. One aspect of 
his efforts has been his generosity. He 
bought and built a 2 meter glider for 
‘our club. A friend of his, Mr. C. Butler 
donated a remote control system for 
the glider. Funds generated by the 
club paid to put new batteries and 
crystals in the unit. We are now hand 
tossing this glider to train our club 
members on elementary radio use 
When we are able to operate the con- 
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trols with confidence, Mr. Cameron will 
begin to teach us more. He will put our 
gliders up 150 to 250 feet into the air 
with @ high starb that he also donated 
to our club. We will then begin to 
operate the controls with the glider 
high in the air. 

The Cairn Club has also begun to 
build an 8 foot wing span, trainer plane 
that will have a motor. The plans were 
ordered from California and we are try- 
ing to build this big plane from scratch. 

Mr. G. Snyder, in the Vocational 
shop has allowed some of the students 
from our club to cut the fuselage 
formers on the band saw during class. 
time. The boys work was considered 
as part of their grace for their credit. 

Ithas been a very busy year 


THE CAIRN MODEL PLANE 
CLUB 
VISITS MR. CAMERON 


Bill Litie, Howie Girodat, Jason Hall, 
Mike Girodat and | were invited to visit. 
Mr. Cameron's home on December 8, 
1987. He is a member of the Bay of 
Quinte Aeromodelers, the Central On- 
tario Glider group and he was.a 
member of the 1987 Canadian Team 
that went to the World FSB (Glider) 
‘competition in Germany. 

This visit allowed all of us a long 
slow look at how these larger, remote 
control models are actually built, We 
also saw how the moving parts were 
installed and controlled. 

Mr. Cameron had several finished 
models, several models in various 
stages of completion and several 


‘Soott Lajambe is seen above with 2 of his hand launched gliders: 
‘Note the large blve prigt behind Scott, 


Darcy Schuurman needs Jason Hal's help to hold 
all of the models he built. 


Bill Lite is pictured above with 2 of his best 
cfforts, 


blueprints of future projects. The 
smallest of these models had a six foot 
wingspan. This made it possible for the 
boys to see all the inner mounts and 
layouts for servos (tiny electronic 
motors that move control surfaces by 
remote signal). We were also shown a 
model glider he was building for our 
group to have. It is a six foot wing 
span, beginner glider with remote con- 
trol of the rudder and elevator, 

After many, many questions and 
answers, Mr, Cameron had the boys 
leave the shop. We went to his kitchen 
which over looks Lake Ontario. The 
boys had pop and cookies. He gave 
the boys many model plane 
magazines. Most importantly, he gave 
us the interest and encouragement to 
continue on our own projects. 


John Lewis 


Bay of Quinte Aeromodelers 
Club 


The local aeromodelers club has 
been very supportive and generous to 
the Cairn Model Plane Club. We have 
been given free junior memberships in 
the local club. This entitles our 
members to free use of the flying field, 
supervised access to Mountain View 
Airport and free admission to events 
such as the Bay of Quinte Fan Jet 
Rally. 

‘Several individual adults have paid 
for junior memberships, for several of 
our members, to belong to the Model 
‘Aeronautics Association of Canada. 
M.A.A.C. members are insured for up 
to $2,000,000 while working with their 
planes. The junior members will also 
receive @ subscription to the nation! 
magazine. 

This kind of support from an adult 
group now has our young men flying. 
Thank you Bay of Quinte 
Aeromodelers. 


John Lewis 
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A Trip to 
The Mediterranean 


March 7, 1988 was an 7xciting day for a student from 
Sagonaska School, Lisa Hamel. She and her sister were 
Joining a group of students from Centennial Secondary 
‘School, and were going on a 16 day trip of Amsterdam 
(The Netherlands), London (England), Athens (Greece), 
Rhodes (a Greek island), Cairo (Egypt) and Kusadasi, 
Ephesus and Istanbul in Turkey. 

The trip from Toronto to London took about 7 hours. 
We had to wait for almost an hour before we boarded a 
plane for Amsterdam. (pic. 1). 

We spent 2—ve days in Amsterdam. We went to a dia- 
mond factory where we were allowed to try on some very 
beautiful rings, We went to Anne Frank's house, to a 
beautiful museum and took a boat ride on the canal (pic. 
2). We also saw working windmills that were built in the 
47th century (1652). (pic. 3). 

‘Then we took a huge ferry across the English channel. 
Abus was waiting to take us to London. During our three 
days in London we toured the Tower of London (pic. 4) 
Where many kings and queens were beheaded. We also 
saw the Crown Jewels of England there (pic. 6). We were 
allowed some free time to go shopping or go to a play. 
We also went to a famous flea market called Petticoat 
Lane, (pic. 6) where hundreds of people go to shop at out- 
door stalls each Sunday moming. 
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SeptemberiOctober 


From London we flew to Athens in Greece. (pic, 7). We 
went to see the famous Acropolis (pic. 8) before we were 
taken to board our ship. 

The ship Jupiter (pic. 9) was our home for the next five 
days. The students and adults had a great time, especially 
at the costume party. Its a school ship, so everyone had 
to attend lectures and classroom periods each day. That 
was how we learned about the places we would soon visit. 

The Greek island of Rhodes was the home of the 
Templar Knights who fought in the crusades. Their cas- 
tle still stands (pic, 10). Rhodes is a great place to shop 
for jewellery. 

Our next stop was Port Said on the northern coast of 
Africa. This was the beginning of the Cairo Marathon. We 
{got up at 6:00 a.m., ate and were on buses by 7:30. Then 
all the buses left the port together for a 3 hour drive to 
Cairo, We saw 3 pyramids at GIZA (pic. 11) and the great 
Sphinx. (pic. 12). We had a chance to climb the pyramids 
and have a camel ride (pic. 13) if we wanted. Then we 
had a three hour drive back to the ship where we met by 
many merchants, all wanting to sell us souvenirs. We 
bought some, and finally boarded the ship at about 10:00 
at night. It was called the “marathon” because it was a 
very long very tiring day. 

Next the ship took us to Kusadasi in Turkey. It was the 
home of the famous pirate Barbarossa, who in the 16th 
century sold Christian captives into slavery. It is a great 
place to shop for jewellary and leather. The people are 
warm and very friendly. 

We were taken to the ancient city of Ephesus, It was 
one of the largest and richest cities of the Roman. Empire. 
The ancient library is one of the famous building in the 
city. (pic. 14). The entire building is made of marble. We 
saw the Great Theatre which held an audience of 25,000 
people. St. Paul spoke to the Ephesians here before he 
was arrested. (pic. 15). 
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Ephesus is also where St. John brought Jesus’ mother, 
Mary, to live after Jesus died. We went to visit the house 
where she lived, (pic. 16) and we drank water which flows 
under her house. The water is supposed to be healing 
water, (pic. 17) and some people brought a little back to 
Canada. 

Finally the ship took us to Istanbul, the capital of Turkey. 
The trip took more than one day. The weather was 
beautiful so we had a chance to tan or use the ship's pool. 
(pic. 18). 

Istanbul stands on two continents, Asia and Europe. It 
is the largest city in modem Turkey. There are many 
soldiers about, guarding public buildings. The people 
follow the Islam religion. Their churches are callad Mos- 
ques. There are about 500 mosques in Istanbul. The most 
famous is called The Blue Mosque. (pic. 19). It was built 
in 1609 and is decorated with blue tiles, The Topkapi 
Palace (pic. 20) was the home of the Sultan and the center 
of government, About 4,000 people lived in it. It is now 
@ museum full of treasures, beautiful pottery and relics 
of the Prophet Mahomet. 

Our return home again began at Istanbul Airport. Securi- 
ty was very strict. Only passengers could go in. Once in, 
you could not leave. The soldiers guarding the airports 
had machine guns. It was a litla frightening. 

We flew from Istanbul to London, England. We flew over 
the Alps (pic. 21) and saw how huge and beautiful these 
mountains were. We only stayed for the night in London. 
The next morning we flew back to Toronto, 

The whole trip was wonderful. We found that the peo- 
ple in other countries looked and dressed differently, but 
they were always friendly. We were very surprised in Istan- 
bul, where the people are not used to seeing blonde or 
red hair, and fair skin. They always tried to touch, to feel 
if itis real. 

‘The most important thing we learned was how lucky we 
are to live in a clean, rich and modern country like Canada, 
Life in other countries is not so easy. We enjoyed our trip, 
but we were happy to be home in our safe, comfortable 
homes with our families. 


Mrs. D. Turner 
Sagonaska School 
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Sagonaska School Finds 
Success with Autoskill 


Students in Mr.McNeil's in 
termediate class have been using the 
program Autoskill to augment the 
reading program. Autoskill is a 
remedial reading program developed 
by Dr. Christina Fiedorowicz and Dr. 
Ronald Trites. The program is design- 
ed specifically with learning disabled 
children in mind. The program 
develops and reinforces all the reading 
subskills necessary for successful 
decoding. it is very structured pro- 
gram. The program runs on the ICON 
‘computer and has a built in record 
keeping system as well as a 
demonstration section and description 
of the program, 

The pupils in Mr. McNeil's class all 
use the program and all have shown 
measureable growth and improvement 
in their reading levels. The students 
were asked their opinions of the pro- 
gram and their responses to the ques- 
tions are outlined below: 
Q. What do you think the purpose of 
the Autoskill program is? 
Answers:lt is used to teach people 
sounds they miss. 

It helps you read a lot and learn the 
skills. 

It gets your reading skills up to normal 
grade level. 

To get you to listen better and speak 
better. 

Q. What do you like the best about 
Autoskill? 

Answers: It helps me with sounds. 
It helps me read better. 

There is no writing. 

There is a lot of listening. 

I like the graphs to print. 

You can see (improvement) what you 
are doing. 

Ittells you your speed is increasing or 
decreasing. 

Q. What do you like the least about 
Autoskill? 

Answers: Some sounds don't come 
out as clearly as they are supposed to. 


Submitted by: A. McNeil 
‘Sagonaska School 


4-H 


‘Once again our older girls from the 
Cairn Residence and various students 
from Sidney Township were involved 
in 4-H projects. All meetings were held. 
Monday nights in the kitchen of the 
Cairn Residence. 

In the fall the unit was called * A 
Taste of Ontario Fruits and 
Vegetables". The students learned 
about nutrition, proper methods of 
cooking vegtables- pricing fruits and 
vegetables to get the best value for 
their money. They also learned how to 
dress up vegetables making them 
more eye appealing and nutritious. 
The girls were able to make and sam- 
ple many interesting and tasty 
receipes from apple pancakes, 
vegetable salad to chocolate fruit fon- 
due. For achievement night the girls, 
were responsible for demonstrating 
garnishes. 

This February the unit “Much Ado 
about Meat” started, Here the girls, 
studied about different cuts of beef, 
pork and lamb. The girls also learned, 
about the various methods of cooking 
meat plus nutrition. For one of our 
meetings the girls cooked a very 
delicious supper with the receipes 
coming from our 4H book. For 
achievement night this May 4th our 
girls will put on a skit for all the 4-H 
members and leaders of Hastings 
County. 


Millie Wardhaugh 
Susan Wills 


Letter 
Dear Mrs.Wilson, 


1 do the journal at school. | do the 
stories about my friends we went to 
hidden valley, we sleep over. We went 
skiing and swimming. We had fun. | 
went to Derrick’s house to sleep over, 
we watched movies and played 
Ghostbusters, We eat chips. | ike Der- 
fick. How are you? Say hi to Jessica 
and Sandy. 


I love you, 
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The Editor's 
Comment 


VOCATIONAL BUILDING 
COMPLETES 
25 YEARS OF SERVICE 


January 1989 \narks the end of 25 years 
‘of operation of the (new) vocational building, 
‘A quarter of a century and i stil does not 
show its age. That is much better than some 
(of us who have been here since the building 
opened in January 1963. 

The opening of his vocational bulding allow: 
ed many of the existing shops to expand in 
size and equipment and also new areas to 
be opened. (This is covered in more detail 
in another article in this issue), itis to the 
‘credit of Minis and school administration 
and stalf that programs have not been allow: 
ed to stagnate and become obsolete as 
possible 

The shop that demonstrates relevency is 
the Graphic Arts area. When they moved into 
this building they were in the machine age. 
Typesetting was done by hand and by 
\inotype machine. Having gone through the 
paper tape age, today they are in the com- 
puter age using Compuaraphic Typasettes. 
‘The next step wil be laser operated desk top 
publishing. 

In this issue other shop areas will be 
writing about and showing pictures of 
changes in their programs. 

The next quarter century wil probably see 
as many, if not more, changes in the voca- 
tionalechnical shops with the ever-changing 
technology of the future. 


: George Westwell 
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PERSONAL COMMENT 


‘nthe last Vocational issue, Feb/March 1984, | wrote of the changing jab market dus to changes in 
technology and how our shops were changing to met these needs. Today, and into the foreseeable 
future, lachnology is going 'o Keep on changing and we wil ave to plan and change to-mest the needs 
‘of our students. 

‘One of the changes that has taken place since our last Vocational issue was the introduction of typing 
fal tha Grade 8 level. We fee! that Keyboarding skits ara a necessity for our students because of: 

(@) the need to communicate by T.0.0, with family and frends 

(®) using computers in tha classroom, residence or at home 

(6) the Widespread use ol computers naw and in the future of industry. 

ine changes hat have taken place ae np sarin ofa separate computer class in Grace 9 and 
‘upper grades, and the Introduction of word processors in our Business Education class, 

‘Aa a vocationaltechnical educator a chaniga thal disturbs me isthe "cutback" in shop tie for students. 
Atew yours ogo a ude i Graco 6,7 an received 2 parade of hap ovry ayn her nc 
‘Arts Metal or Wood shop, This amounted to approximately 250 hours a year or 760 hours forthe three, 


(@) year period. When the majorly of hese students graduated thay wore job-ready and got employment 
In Auto Body, Business Education, Graphic Arts, Machine Shop, Welding, Woodworking or other rlatod 
areas. 


“Toriay, students In Grade 6 receive no shop training. in Grados 7 and 8 they get 60 to 200 hours 
yar depending on class placement. This time j9 shared between Family Studies, Industral Art Mi 
{and Wood, Personal Grooming and Typing, This is a maximum of 400 hours in hese 4 areas, 

“The elomentary shop programs provide an opporunty for the students, in ther erly impressionable 
years, to 1. leary and apply mathematics and langvaga using a "hands-on" approach with concrete 
Travia, 2 an about the word of work and develop the prope attuces, work habs and sls necessary 
{or thelr future role in society, 3, have the opportunity for croativiy, evaluation and prablom soWing. 

in this age of technology our students should be geting more tm, not fess, in our shop areas, We 
now have students in Grade 11 wha nave decided on 8 academic periods a day and no shop. I these 
Students are colege ar university bound, they wilneed keyboarding and computer skits o beter propare 
thom for that eventualty. As educators we can do nothing 0 sip the progress of technology, But We 
can give our students the tools they will require 1o meet thei future needs, 

Fleports on the Impact of Technological Change in jobs show that by the year 2000, 85 percent or 
‘mote, of the warkloree wil be employed in the service sector. We are in atranston stage and parents 
‘and students wil have to change ther perception of and attudes towards skiled labour Students today 
fate engrained with the need fo go to university, but remember technology also requires the keen ane 
‘lever student. is estimated that eight out of ten students in school today will be working in @ technical, 
technological or business seting when thelr me comes to enter the word of work, These students wi 
have to be famitar with computers, robotics, fuidics, electronics, lasers, etc, We should be giving our 
Students te basic sks in as mary areas 2s we cans they can learn to adapt to changes in technology 
‘Technology that is prevalent tod is nat nesessanly the fechnology that wil be used in the year 2000, 

in the Vocational Sctioal some ofthe areas that we are atiemping to address are) 

{@) Teachers are vesting oer technical programs in high schools and collages, attending rade shows, 
Conferences end ising busnesses and ndustes to help them Keep abreast of trends in thet particular area, 
(6) Teachers are making ther own shop areas more interesting and attractive to encourage more female 
‘sludenis to enter the Wadtionaly male onented work area. 
{@) We are trying to have mare interaction and a closer working relatonship in. our Communication area 
Between Graphie Arts, Busness Education and Computers 
{@) We are-examining grouping the Machine Shop, Sheet Metal and Welding areas so students can learn 
fener okils as well as speci ski. 
{@) Teaching are stressing impersonal skis in thar hop cirieulum to help the students in the interac- 
fons wih ther peers and in the world of work, 
{() There is more Interaction between academic and vocational teachers to ry and beter meet the needs 
of individual students, 

‘Othar areas that we should be investigating are 
(a) Providing an Upsto-date assessment cente, including vocational evaluation where the students 
terest, skils and abilies can be assessed so stall can build on and develop these generic and speotic 
‘areas, Fvaluatons should be started in elementary school. 
(0) Developing new technical programs fo leach the basics in electonice Nudes, abate, ec, to bet 
fer prepare our students for rity into @,communiy colege technical ot technological program, 
{¢) Having a students in the Inst wo years nvelvod in work Batons through work exparianca, onthe 
[pb training oF co-6p education with longer placements in the ham area ol tho going ono work. 
{G) Doveloping career awareness program from Grade 1 to Gradé 1219 give our students mare oppo 
{units fo foarn about the word of work 
{6) Encouraging ail Mudents from Grado 6 on, 10 take a vocationaltechnical program suitable for tho 
pectic neods, 

| roalze thal come of the concerns menliuned previously wil be expensive to implainent but | frmiy 

i wo are to Keep our students inthe frelon of technical education and on equal footing 
imperative that plans of acton should be inated in the very near future, 
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25th Anniversary 


HOW 
PROGRAMMES 
CHANGED 


One of the training shops operating 
for the longest time had been the "Print 
Shop" on the first floor of the old Wood 
Hall. Even in pre-war years Lea Mor- 
fison had been making improvements 

Although he stil had banks of Califor- 
fia cases from which pupils could hand- 
set letterheads, signs, invitations, 
Christmas cards, etc, he had, at the time 
of moving, increased the typesetting to 
four linotypes, The "Canadian", calen- 
dars and big projects were stil printed 
on an antiquated flat bed press, 

In the Cabinetmaking Shop Harold 
Vaughan’s fine eye for design was 
translated into seniors making large fur- 
niture projects. What they lacked was a 
dust-ree area where fine finishes could 
be applied. Worse yet was the problem 
of water dripping from the celling onto 
projects. This wasn't from a leaky root 
It was from the water sprinkled on the 
floor by the Industrial Arts classes 
Upstairs to reduce the dust while sweep 
ing up. Pupils spent many hours in 
laminating wood with hot glue and then 
tured out nut,bowls on the lathe by the 
dozen for Christmas presents, 

Prior tothe take-over of the schoo! in 
1941, by the airforce, and its conversion 
fo no.§ |,7.S. Tommy O'Hara had a 
handful of students who followed him 
around from building to building. They 
learned trom him how to repair broken 
windows, replace door locks, replace 
window sash balances, etc, Mr. O'Hara 
suddenly just after the July 1941 order 
‘came to mave the schoo! to dawntown 
quarters, His programme was taken 
over by the late Len Hall when he came 
to the schoo! in early 1946 trom wartime 
damage control on a major warship 
Len then added welding to his shop's 
activities in the school basement, Mr 
Vaughan had taken over both his own 
and the former shop area used by Mr, 
O'Hara, 


Itwas into the room next to Mr. Hall's 
that Noxon Foster set up the upholster- 
ing shop. Other than sewing machines 
he had litle equipment for frame 
building, His pupils had to share the use 
of Len’s woodworking machines brina- 
ing conflicts in usage which had to be 
co-ordinated. 

It was not until 1947 that the Ministry 
of Public Works began to clear out the 
old "pistol range’, install a concrete 
floor and put in a partition, The old work, 
bench from the small Agriculture and 
Mechanics shop was moved in and the 
steel plates, which had dellected bullets 
inthe butts, were used as steel tops for 
new work surfaces, Now, with the ac- 
quisition of war-assets equipment from 
the Hamilton trades school, | was able 
in 1948 to introduce Oxyacetylene 
welding and in 1949 metal lathe work, 
Rope work and harness making had 
been dropped as being redundant and 
sheetmetal plus ornamental ironwork 
projects increased. In 1960 | began a 
mechanical drafting class on the secong 
floor of the Main School. This was mov- 
ed in 1961 to another renovated section 
of the “pistol range”. Now I was able 
to run simultaneously a three-ring “cir- 
cus" of welding, machine shop and 
rafting. They may seem impossible but 
evidence of those years is stil in use at 
the school. The big “jungle gyms’, pic- 
nic tables and huge baseball backstops 
are sill in-use. 

This then is a picture of what voca 
tional training was like until June 1962 
In September Mr, Irwin Knight, an ex 
ceptional multi-skilled 
tradesman/teacher was to join our statt 
and take over the machine shop and 
welding programme for me. 

With the new Vocational Building 
nearing completion in the Fall of 1963 
four new qualified Secondary school 
shop teachers joined our staff; Messrs 
Bramley, Hoxord, Mayo and Westwell 
as well as an addtional Industrial Arts 
teacher, Since Mr. Vaughan had lett in 
June, Mr. Bramley began teaching the 
cabinetmaking, Mr. Hoxford joined 
printing teacher Lea Morrison and the 
printing area was now divided into com- 
position and presswork, photography 
and bindery. Mr. Mayo took over my 
metalworking programme plus the hor- 


ticultural work and added small ap- 
pliance repair. Mr. Westwell started a 
completely new area of auto body 
repair and spray finishing 

Mr, Foster now not only had the 
equipment needed to teach his 
upholstery but had a water-wash spray 
booth for fine finishing and a separate 
paint storage, He also had a room for 
his fine fabrics. industrial Arts teacher 
Gordon Brown had a classroom for his, 
metal and crafts classes while Ernest 
Allore joined us, after finishing his train- 
Ing, to teach the wood part of Industria 
‘Arts, A drafting classroom with an ad- 
joining blueprinting room had been pro- 
vided for my classes. What a difference 
it made to have such pleasant working 
surroundings. Most gratifying was the 
pride which the pupils took in the new 
facilities and it has continued over the 
past twentysive years. No pupil has ever 
marred the walls with graffiti, No pupil 
has scratched either his name or any 
‘obsecene writing on the lockers, 

Because we were all housed within 
‘one building it now became possible to 
work more co-operatively. The cabinet- 
taking pupils could now learn fine 
spray finishing from Mr, Foster while the 
cabinet-making class could make chair 
frames for the upholstering shop, Mr. 
Hall no longer did the repair work 
around the property. He now 
developed a Bullding Construction 
course in which encompassed all the 
operations from concrete form work to 
floor tiling and roof shingling. He shared 
the work with Mr, Mayo in the construc: 
tion of a new greenhouse and his pupils 
could learn spray painting in our new 
facility, 

Mr. Knight with modern metal- 
working machines and a separate 
welding area also introduced repair of 
small gas engines as well as arc 
welding, 

This briefly indicates how the training 
program expanded when all the new 
faclities were provided, Obviously this 
is only part of the story. On-the-job train 
ing was introduced and schemes were 
evolved so that pupils could earn the 
tools which they needed when they 
graduated. It is@ story of which ourstaff 
are proud, 

J, W. Hodgson 
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AUTOBODY 


The auto body shop has always been 
popular with our students, Boys, of 
course, always have a keen interest in 
cars, but recently we graduated two 
Girls from the program and one is now, 
employed in a local body shop. 

In addition to students from S.l.W. 
and Sagonaska the program also has 
students from Centennial Secondary 
School, Nicholson Catholic College and 
St, Pauls High School, Trenton, These 
students come to S.u.W. because a pro: 
gram in Auto Body Repair is not 
available in their schools, 

The students get training in the basios 
of auto body repair. They perform such 
tasks as cutting, shaping and welding 
of new steel over rusted areas, Remov- 
ing-and replacing repair panels and 
parts. Mixing, applying and smoothing 
up body fillers. Mixing, applying and 
sanding primers and putties and 
preparing a car for spray painting, 

The students also get some training 
in the maintenance of automobiles 
Which includes oil changes, tire 
changes and checking exhaust, brakes, 
etc. 

The auto body program is very close 
toa “real work” environment and isan 
excellent program for students to learn 
good work habits as well as auto body 
skills 

Recently the auto body teacher has 
been conducting two ten week adult 
night courses a year in Basic Auto 
Maintenance sponsored by Loyalist 
College. 

This is another way in which our 
school and programs serve the local 
community. 
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BUSINESS 
STUDIES 


Although equipment in the business 
area has changed, touch typing re- 
mains the most important skill to be 
learned, Along with achieving accep: 
ble speed and accuracy on the 
keyboard, we stress good work habits, 
responsibility, courtesy, cooperation 
with fellow-workers, and accepting 
riticism, 

The grade 7 and @ classes are on a 
rotary shop timetable which allows each 
group a few weeks of daily keyboar. 
Ging. The grade 9 students, who also 
attend each shop area for a few weeks 
to give each one an opportunity to 
decide in what area he wishes to con- 
centrate in later years, continue with the 
fundamentals of keyboarding skills and 
begin centering and letters. 

As the students’ skills improve, they 
move from electric to electronic 
typewriters, and finally to word 
Processors, 

This year a few of the graduates, male 
and female, who have not studied typ- 
ing since grade 9, are in class to review 
fundamental skis, increase speed and 
accuracy, and learn set-ups such as 
reports with bibliographies and foot. 
notes which will be helpful for college 
oF university assignments 
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COMPUTER 
STUDIES 


The computer classroom, currently 
located in the one-time upholstery shop, 
is equipped with six TEO computers 
(IBM compatibles) and four printers, 
Students learn to use a variety of pro- 
grams that are both educational and 
fun, Some students will apply their com: 
puter knowledge to future occupations 
and others will use their knowledge to 
help them operate their home 
‘computer 

The well-known word processing pro- 
gram called WordPerfect is used by the 
students to print letters, resumes, 
stories, homework, and school projects. 
The Spelier, which is a computer dic- 
tionary, enables students to search for 
spelling mistakes and correct them with 
ease. WordPerfect is a program used 
inmany businesses, so students receive 
a good introduction to the world of word 
processing here at Sir James Whitey. 

Other programs that students learn 
are the Newsmaster program which 
combines graphics (pictures) with text 
(writing) and is used to make posters, 
title pages, greeting cards, and 
newspaper style projects. Students nelp 
to maintain several address files for 
things such as O.E.H.I,, OSD/SJW 
‘Alumni Reunion, and ''The Canadian’ 
using the PC-FILE+ database 
program, 

Students also use the FriendlyWare 
eductional games program, the Eight: 
in-One integrated sotware, and brush 
Up their typing skills with the Typing In- 
stfuctor program, Some students learn 
the basies of 8.4\S.).C, programming in 
understand how the computer 


Maree Wright 
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CO-OP EDUCATION 


WORK — A Four Letter Word 


Work — it's the one thing that all of our 
lives revolve around {rom the first day 
on the job to the time of the Golden 
Hand Shake before retirement, A 
generation ago it was not common for 
@ young person to start work with one 
company and alter 30-46 years of ser- 
vice to retire from that same company. 
Today that is the exception rather than 
the rule. Today's worker will most likely 
change jobs and careers up to ten 
times, 

Some disturbing news is that we in 
Canada are stil experiencing a national 
unemployment rate of approximately 
ten percent with some parts of the coun- 
try at twenty-five percent. That is about 
one milion people seeking work. Itis an 
employer's dream to have such a wide 
choice of perspective employees, A 
quick glance at any newspaper will give 
you a clue of what employers are seek- 
ing. The common phrase in most ads 
is ‘experienced’. 

Because of the numbers seeking 
‘employment it would indicate that the 
students graduating from school stand 
little to no chance of finding a job. Not 
necessarily so! A student who has par- 
ticipated in a Co-operative Education 
Program may not have only gained ex- 
perience but has already made it 
through the front door of one or more 
companies. 

{t should be the goal of any 
graduating student to make themselves. 
as marketable as possible, Their 
Resume should be filed with names of 
companies and employers who have 
seen them in action; along with a fist full 
of letters of recommendations from 
former employers, The final trait so very 
importarit is to be learning the proper 
attitude, Most employers will hire a pro- 
Ven winner over an inexperienced 
unknown. 

Fortunately for most students at Sir 
James Whitney Schoo! help is as close 
as the Technical School office, The stu- 
dent has the opportunity to try their 
hand at many differant jobs while stil in 
school. Many on-the-job placements will 


confirm to the student that this is the 
career for them or ‘it's not for me’ 

What about the decision of going to 
University instead of going directly to 
employment, Some recent statistics 
from Gallaudet, University indicate that 
the average wage for thelr graduates is 
between $12-$14,000 per year. The 
trades, however, alter the same five 
years of earning money while training, 
the average wage is $25,000 here in 
this area, Some employers in the 
Bellevile area have stated to me that 
their Auto Body Technicians will exceed 
the $40,000 mark this year. There is a 
considerable shortage of qualified 
tradesmen today. According to Employ- 
ment Canada this will most likely 
become a bigger problem before it gets 
better, A recent article in the Toronto. 
Star stated the average age of a 
bricklayer is 56 years old, One of the im- 
portant factors to remember isi you are 
‘on an apprenticeship program you get 
paid while you learn, not the opposite, 
of paying to learn when you choose to 
attend University or College 

The 1980's has seen many older peo- 
ple return to school. Itis now quite nor- 
mal to have difficulty telling the students 
from the teachers. High Schools and 
Colleges have more students in their 
30's, 40's and 50's than ever thought 
possible 10 years ago. That tells us that 
it's okay to work then retrain or improve 
oneselt regardless of age, In fact, many 
collage professors state that the older, 
maiure student is more prepared to 
learn and demonstrates a more world- 
ly knowledge than the recent high 
school graduate} so the moral may be, 
work now, upgrade later, 

The Co-op Education Program is the 
master of disguise. One day it is a 
career exploration program, the next 
day itis a raining on-the:job placement 
and other daysit is job shadowing. The 
placement time is also very flexible, A 
student may train one, two or three days 
per week or for a full week or two per 
term, In the past several students have 
trained in their home areas of Parry 
Sound, Cobourg, North Bay, Kingston 
and many more, 


The kinds of placements have been 
as varied as child care to a quality con- 
trol laboratory inspector, A recent 
graduate stil employed at his OW.T. 
placement enjoys his art of stone cut- 
ting, while other couple continue to work 
in the same body shops they trained at. 

The Sir James Whitney School 
recognizes the inportance of job train: 
ing and supports the program. Gone 
are the days of Technical Education be- 
ing considered a second-rate educa- 
tion. More companies demand ex- 
perience and a willingness to learn from 
their employees. They (the company) 
‘want to train their own people, their way, 
Also, the reality of limited funds in the 
school system coupled with the high 
cost of new equipment and technology 
changing almost daily prohibits our 
‘students from experiencing the new in- 
novated equipment. Business must 
keep up-to-date in the new advanced 
‘systems to allow them to compete; so 
through co-op education the students 
experience the new technology. 

The Co-op Program is finally being 
recognized.as one of the most practical 
and important facets of modern educa- 
tion. The hearing-impaired learn 
especially well on this type of learning 
‘on-the-job through experience. 
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FOOD PREPARATION 


These two courses introduced under the new headings recently come within the Tech Studies curriculum, They includs 
many of the Family Studies concepts with emphasis on Practical skills and work attitudes for home and future employment. 
Food Preparation (4 years) 

Students now have-opportunities to develop creative cooking, home management and family living skils 

Grades 9 and 10 plan menus for breakfasts and lunches learning the cooking skills as they prepare and serve these meals. 
They usually have time to plan and entertain friends at a special party, 

Senior students study nutrition and good eating habits using Canada’s Food Guide. Food Management skils include mak- 
‘wig menus, shopping lists, shopping trips, cooking and serving the food to invited guests, For the last few years we have 
been serving lunches on a monthly basis to about 20 Senior Citizens who love to came here, A great opportunity for inter- 
generational and social interaction! 

Decorating attractive, delicious cakes for stalf and students is a popular section of the course — and the appreciation for 
their beautitul work isa rewarding motivation! We also make and serve the delicious treats at Open House and for Graduation Tea. 

Caring for young children is an important aspect of this course. Menus for good health and growth are studied. Students 
have a try at babysitting skils when the Parents Course is given out each Spring at S.J.W. The older students care for the 
Preschool children — and find out how much work and fun it is! 


CLOTHING 
CONSTRUCTION| 1 


We continue to use the spacious sewing room in the basement of the high school. Grade 9 boys and girls learn basic machine 
skills which they practice in the making of attractive "picture" cushions, 

Constructing Versatile and comfortable sweatshirts from cozy fleece knit has been a popular item for first-year students 
They choose their favorite colours and designs and go shopping for supplies. 

Clothing construction progresses with the making of individual projects and learning diverse and more advanced skils, 
Senior girls like to make baby quilts — "for the future''! Senior students make alterations and reanirs on clothing and costumes: 
this is great training for future job skills 

Perhaps the biggest change in recent years is to have some male students continue in Serving credit courses. They enjoy 
the satisfaction of a useful, well-done project, too! 
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GENERAL 
SHOP 


The General Shop Program is design- 
€d with the capabilties of the student in 
mind, 

The alm of the program is to have the 
student progress mainly by his/her own 
achievements, to gain and use those 
skils and attitudes that are necessary 10 
hold a job in the work-a-day world or to 
use for hobby development in leisure 
time, To accomplish these aims the ap- 
roach to problem solving must be con: 
sidered or even changed to encourage 
Progress and/or success. Work steps 
are made shorter or more frequent to 
add interest and success to the 
program, 


The practical project is the backbone 
of the course, The project, usually 
designed or modified by the teacher, is 
important in as much as it reviews 
formerly learned information and skills, 
The project must show some 
usefulness, in addition to increasing the 
student's knowledge and skils, The pro: 
Ject can be brought trom home for the 
‘purpose of repair, alterations or duplica- 
tion; or the project can be a piece of 
school equipment which is brought to 
the shop for repair or alterations. The lat 
ter two examples are great motivators. 

Measuring is a dificult concept for 
students to understand and use effi- 
clently. The acceptance of the Metric 


System was a blessing, but industry and 
Politics have backtracked on the total 
‘agcaptance and use of the system in 
Canada; so now the students are hav- 
ing to learn both the Metric and the Im- 
petial Systems, which is confusing and 
time consuming, 

all repairs or constructions required 
to complete a project cannot be ac- 
complished by the student in the 
General Shop, another student from a 
more specialized program may assist, 

We have several avenues of interest 
In the General Shop program. The first 
's Sheet Metal, From basic to complex 
Projects these demonstrate to the stu- 
dent the necessity to measure, bend, 
fold and sometimes solder the project 
very accurately, and in the proper se- 
uence, as weil as to use nis or ner abil 
ty to follow instructions well, 


Basic Woodworking is also a part of 
‘our program, Here again measuring 
and accuracy are important skills to 
learn and practice, The projects are 
usually practical and small due to the 
cbst, and skill requirements, 

The introduction and improvement of 
finishing and painting skills are a 
necessary addendum to metal or 
woodwork 

Basic Electrical work is taught to those 
students capable of using or putting to 
use some practical experiences, 

Horticulture work has many 
disciplines within its framework. The pro: 
fer method of growing plants requires 
much preparation of soils and equip- 


Ment. The proper planting steps and 


techniques are necessary to follow and 
practice the care required during ger- 
mination and transplanting. The care 
and requirements of mature plants and 
shrubs are a necessary part of the pro: 
gram, as well as the general 
‘maintenance of the equipment and pro 
erties of the course, 

Group project work is the part of our 
shop course where each student may 
use his or her skills to assist or: ‘complete 
part of larger or a run of several or 
more identical projects that are com- 
pleted in the shop, These usually follow 
4n individual projects whare the skill has 
been learned, These Projects are an ex- 
perience to a tentative atter-school work 
experience, 

Some projects offer new and diferent 
learning experiences which offter an 


teresting variety of work and learing ex- 
etiences for the students, 

By giving the students experiences in 
‘several practical fields, a student may 
draw from his/her variety of skills but 
also be prepared to recall and apply a 
previously learned or experienced skill 
'o @ new situation or even to have the 
ability to follow instructions to the best 
of his or her ability when itis required 
of him or her, 

The experiences learned in the 
General Shop can also be put to good 
use in the home or for the practical hob- 
by enthusiast. 
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GRAPHIC 
ARTS 


Graphic Arts is a rapidly changing in 
dustry, with new areas of employment 
opening up for Graphic Ants graduates, 
The Sir James Whitney School is at 
tempting to keep up with those changes 
by exposing students to "industry Ike" 
equipment and projects, However, with 
the cost of rising technology it gets more 
difficut to continually update. 

The students in the Graphic Arts pro- 
gram are taught in a production like at- 
mosphere, They are graded on quality, 
production, social as well as theoretical 
skill Skills that will help them to be suc- 
cessful in the workplace. 

‘The students take jobs through the 
same production process just like they 
would ifthey were in industry. Firs, jobs 
are written up by the instructor and then, 
given out to different students to 
complete. 

A typical job would go as follows. 
First, the students type up the jobs on 
a computer typesetter, This particular 
process of photographically reproduc- 
ing type is quite common and up to date 


in the workplace. Here, the manuscript 
(customers copy) is reset to the proper 


= 


type size, line length, linespacing and 
type style, Once the job has been ruin 
off and checked, it is then corrected (i 
necessary). The job then proceeds to 
the next step; which is copy prepara. 
tion, Here the students learn to paste: 
Up the job in its proper position. Plc- 
tures, art atc, together with the type are 
properly stuck down to make a single 
copy called the artwork. It will be what 
the final job is to look like. 

‘Once this part of the production cy- 
cle is completed, the next step is to take 
the job into the darkroom where the art- 
work will be photographically repoduc- 
ed on film, This is achieved by taking 


a picture of the artwork on a large pro- 
cess camera. After the film has been 
shot, the students must then develop 
the film, This is done by placing the film 
in the four different developing trays. 
First the developer, then the stop bath, 
ext the fixer and finally the water to 
wash all the other chemeals off the film. 
The film is then hung up to dry 

Afterwards the film has to be stripped 
Up onto flats so that press plates can be 
made 


EP Oo eT 
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The plates are then placed on the 
press where many copies of the original 
are produced, Sometimes thousands 
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Quite alten aiter the job comes off the 
press it has fo be trimmed, folded, or 
some other finishing job completed. Tha 
job is then wrapped for the customer to 
pick up, 

It is hoped that by the students aotive- 
ly taking part in the production cycle 
they are better prepared for the work 
world, The students are partially reward- 
ed for their participation in jab produc 
tion by receiving marks. They also get 
great deal of satistaction knowing that 
the jobs they worked on will be used 
and not thrown away, 

The graphic arts department also has 
‘a photo copy center. Here small orders 
can be reproduced in one or two col: 
our, The machine can also reproduce 


originals on one or two sides and col: 
late (gather) up to 20 sets of approx 
imately 50 pages at a time, This unique 
area allows the students to become: 
familiar with the reproduction process 
without actually running a printing press. 
This is good for students that enjoy 
Graphic Arts, but for one reason or 
another would not be able to run a prin: 
ting press 

The practical side of this shop area is 
that many printing shops have similar 
work areas, This means that they will 
need people to operate in these areas, 
and so, by the students getting a sound 
knowledge basis in photo copying they. 
become more employable. 


HOME 
ECONOMICS 


The grade saven students take a five 
month course to acquaint them with the 
basics of cooking and hand sewing, 

The cooking section of the course 
covers the four Food Groups as outlin: 
ed in the Canada Food Guide, breakfast 
foods, healthy snacks and drinks. The 
emphasis is on good nutrition and 
sanitary preparation of food. 

The grade sevens learned a wide 
Variety of sewing crafts in the home 
economics program, Basic hand sew: 

repair, weaving, rope- 


ing, button 
making, mactame, braiding, sewing a 
stutfed animal and knitting (time permit: 
ting) are covered 
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INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 


Industrial Arts is offered to the 
students in Grades 7 and 8. The objec: 
tive of the Industrial Arts Program may 
be summarized as follows 

— To teach basic handskills that are 
Useful to everyone, regardiess of the 
aim in lite. 

— Toteach stuents how to work safely 
with tools and materials and to protect 
themselves from accidents. 

— To introduce students to the 
vocabulary associated with indystry and 
technology. 

— To begin establishing the social 
and interactive skills necessary for suc: 
cess in future employment. 

— To instill a feeling of self-confidence 
and self-worth 

— To show the students that the skils 
learned in Mathematics, Science, 
Language, Reading, etc. are important 
in everyday life situations. 

To achieve some, of all, of these ob- 
jectives, the Industrial Arts curriculum is 
based on success-oriented "hands-on!" 
activities. When the students are taught 
‘anew concept or skill they immediate 
ly use it in proceeding with the next step 
in building their projects. This immediate 
feedback enhances the opportunities 
for success in using and retaining this 
new knowledge, The projects are 
chosen carefully to not only provide the 
student with success but to also allow 
them to gradually expand their skils, 

The opportunity to work and learn in 
a less structured environment allows the 
students to enhance their independent 
and individual skils and attitudes within 
group situation, 

G, Snider, Industrial Arts (Wood) 
T, Stanley, Industrial Arts (Metal) 
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PERSONAL ~ 
GROOMING 


The Personal Grooming course is 
mainly geared to the Intermediate 
Grades, It's a basic structured program 
consisting of the practical manual skills 
and theory in Personal Hygiene and 
Grooming for both girls and boys. 
The course consists of 

The Care of the Hair; Proper pro- 
cedures in shampooing, conditioners 
rinsing procedures, combing and 
brushing and basia styling techinques 
inthe usage of the blow dryer and curl- 
ing iron, 

‘Manicuring: Proper methods and 
reasons in caring for the Hands and 
Nails. Reasons for using Hand creams. 

The Care of the Body: The importan- 
tance of bathing or showering and body 
cleanlines, Deodorant use. 

‘The Care of the Skin: Proper clean- 
ing Methods in the care of the face: 
Facials and massage - useage of 
creams, oils, etc. 

The Care ofthe teeth: The importance 
‘of brushing the teeth; when; why, and 
how. 

The Care of the Ears; Daily 
cleanliness of the ears and reasons why 
the use of O-tips can be harmful. 

The Care of the clothing: Cleanliness 
of the clothes, appearance and dress, 
ete. 

Good Posture: The why's of correct. 
posture, when standing, walking, ben- 
ding, sitting, ate, 

Diet + Nutrition; value of having 
good eating habits; Foods that are 
benefical from the 4 Food Groups, 

Exercise: The imoportantance of ex- 
ercise to tone and firm the muscles, 

Helaxation; Adequate sleep ana rest 
and why it is healthly for the body. 
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POST 
GRADUATES 


In September of 1984 a new program 
was begun al Sir James Whitney, in 
response to the needs of some of the 
students who had graduated the 
previous spring, Each of the eleven 
graduates had as their goal full time 
employment and retumed for a pro- 
ram that emphasized independent liv- 
ing skils, job preparatory skills, math 
and language related to career choices 
and in-school and on-the-job vocational 
training, 

These former students, now con- 
sidered adults, were sponsored by 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services, and 
were required to live off campus. This 
experience proved trying for some but 
was a definite practical application of the 
independent living skils part of the 
curriculum, 

The ‘Bridging Program’, asit was call 
ed, continued to be available in subse- 
quent years. It was there as an option 
for those students who intended to 
prepare for the work world and need- 
ed some additional pre-vocational 
preparation and training following their 
formal school years. It was chosen by 
varying numbers of post graduates 
since 1984-as well as giving individual 
assistance fo several former students of 
Sir James Whitney on a shorter term 
basis. One hearing-impaired graduate 
‘of a hearing high school was also ac: 
cepted into the program and was suc: 
cessful in finding a full time job the 
following spring. 

In the fall of 1988 the post graduate 
program at Sir james Whitney was ox- 
panded to include not only graduates 
whose immediate goal was to prepare 
{or the work world, but also those who 
had other ambitions and needed an ex- 
tra year to continue thelr preparation for 
further education at a college or 
university. 

{Just as the Bridging Program attemp- 
ted to meet the needs of the individual 
participants in the past, so the current 
program also tries to give each adult 
support in working towards his/her in- 


dividual goal. The timetable attempts to 
accommodate three groups within the 
total of 12 members. These are the 
vocationally oriented, similar to the 
former bridging concept, and 
agademicivocational segment for 
siudenis Who ase considering further 
training at a Community Collage and an 
academic group who have as their goal 
possible University education. Both 
the vocational and the academic/vaca- 
tional groups are involved in vocational 
education at the school as well as on: 
thejob experience in the community 
and this is considered an important part 
of their particular programs. The 
academic group, and to a lesser extent 
the vocational/academic group, are 
focussing on more indepth college 
preparatory work in english, math and 
Independent living skils, 

When the first post graduate program 
Was offered in 1984 the staff involved 
strived to make it a viable and wor- 
thwhile experience for the participants. 
Adaptations were made as the needs 
were discovered and sincere attempts 
were made to meet the individual stu: 
dent's requirements, As attitudes, work 
skills and independence improved to 
the point where satisfactory goals were 
achieved by members of the program, 
feelings of accomplishment were felt by 
all concerned, 

The post graduate program this year 
Js undergoing similar growing pains to 
those undergone in 1984, The staff in- 
volved are working to come up with ap: 
propriate programs for each of the three 
groups and are attempting to meet in- 
dividual needs within each group, The 
students as well are working hard as 
they discover that as adults they must 
accept adult responsibilities and take 
‘more initiative for their own learning and 
progress. 

The ‘home base’ for the students on 
the program isa former shop area, now 
‘converted into a classroom and lounge 
facility, in the vocational building, Ses- 
sions, presentations by invited speakers 
from the community and other activities 
involving the whole group take place in 
this location. 

Classes are offered as well in the 
senior school academic area where the 
students also have access to schedul- 


ed time on the computers 

‘The present Post Grad Program is 
‘much broader in scope than the original 
Bridging Program. It involves more staf 
and a sludent population that has & 
more diverse set of goals, The {un- 
damental objective remains the same 
however, That is to provide an oppor 
tunity for each individual participant to 
more clearly define his er iong range 
goal and to take some postive steps| 
towards its achievement. 
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WELDING 


Welding has been traditionally taught 
in two parts, Firstly, oxy-acetylene 
welding-brazing and cutting. Secondly 
we concentrate on all aspects of arc 
welding: “stick”, Mig, Tig and spot. 

The oxy-acetylene processes are still 
taught so the student understands 
metals and how they react to heat and 
welding. Oxy-acetylene welding is dy- 
ing, but this writer doesn't believe a 
weldor without oxy-acetylene skills is a 
well-rounded skilled tradesman, After a 
time the welding student changes over 
to are welding and the two processes 
are studied more or less simultaneous- 
ly from then on. 

A student who applies him or herself 
will have no difficulty in completing both 
arts of the course. It is assumed of 
course, that the student has aptitude 
and motor or muscular control 
Autobody students may not have the 
time to participate in a complete welding 
programme. They receive emphasis on 
these processes and techniques relative 
to their trade including the Mig 
processes, 

Upon completion of the welding 
course at S.J.W., the graduate student 
should be ready for employment. A se- 
cond option open to the graduate is fur- 
ther study at a community college. 


Noxon Foster 
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WOODWORKING 


Working with wood has been both a 
Pastime and an occupation of countless 
People since the beginning of record- 
ed history. Today, wood remains the 
most common material available to 
anyone who has the desire to create 
some useful object. Every child has 
made something from wood. Every 
householder uses wood to make that 
Necessary item around the home. 
Everyone at some time works with 
wood. Woodworking then, is a very im- 
Portant part of every child's education 
and in our courses we attempt to meet 
the students’ needs, in whichever direc- 
tion they may be moving. 

During the first two years in the wood- 
shop the studenis construct a number 
Of required projects, from very simple 
‘ones to quite complex. In building these. 
Projects the students lear standard 
Woodworking skills and techniques, This 
gives them a good understanding of 
woodworking procedures which will 
‘serve them well whether they use them 
as home handymen or in a job or 
career. 


Here, Maria and Millie are working on 
their Octagon Tables, one of the re- 
uired projects in the first year. All first 


year projects are laid out with step by 
Step instructions to help the students 
understand the sequence of construc- 
tion events, Dean, a second year stu- 
dent, is putting the final coat of varnish 
on his Night Table. Second year pro: 
jects have no step by step instructions. 
In the second year students may make 
slight changes in the design of a pro- 
ject to suit their own tastes, 

If time allows or if the students have 
completed all required work, they may. 
make something of their own choosing, 
‘as long as it is within their capabilities. 
Rob is sanding an oak lamp thai he has 
turned. 


In the senior grades, once the 
students have achieved a certain level 
of competence, they have more 
freedom. If they wish, they may choose 
in consultation with the teacher, their 
‘own projects. They must, however, be 
large, complex projects which will in- 
troduce the students to new techniques 
and skills. 

Debbie is touching up a pine trunk 
with dovetailed comers that she has. just 
completed. Micheline displays her 


father's Christmas present, a gun 
cabinet made from black willow. 


Throughout the year, students at ail 
levels participate in production work 
and special order jobs, These students 
have just completed a large order of 
patio tables. Paul and Dean are work- 


sary 


un 
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ing ona specially designed cat tree and 
Kitty Kastle which Micheline exhibits 


amter they were completed. And Tim and 
Charlie are justifiably proud of their 
playhouse, 


This year we have started something 


new. One of our woodworking students 
has returned to S.J.W. as a post grad. 
Ashe has a keen interest in woodwork- 
ing hes trying to create a job for himself 
using those skills. Marc has set up a 
small business, "Piney Things". He ex- 
hibits his work here at the school, at 
bazaars and at flea markets where he 
takes orders, Marc buys all his own, 
Wood and materials but he uses the 
machines and tools in the shop. Alll the 
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SLOGAN CONTEST 


. 
HANDS ON 


E BEST 
UCATION 


The slogan contest was the start of activities 
to celebrate the Vocational Building's 25th 
Anniversary. The staff and students worked 
hard to come up with siogans that would 
best promote vocational education, on-the- 
job training technical and business careers 
25 posters were entered in the competition, 
‘making judging difficult for the Vocational 
teachers. These are the winning slogans: 


Profits go to Marc but he has agreed to 
Use the money to buy tools and equip- 
ment for his own workshop. Marc 
recently completed his first order. He 
kept track of his ime and calculated that 
he eared about $7.50/hour — not bad 
for his first job! 

If this pilot project works well and 
Marc can create a full time job for 
himsetf, it will be continued and expand- 
ed in future years, 


First 


Hands on-the best education! By 
Erika Stebbings 


Second: Are YOU prepared for the future? 
By Laura Mahoney 

‘Third: Technical Education is a smart way 
to go. By Sherry Dafoe 

Most Creative Picture: By Molly Alen 

The first prize slogan will be made into 
posters and buttons. Congratulations to the: 
winners and many thanks to all who entered 
the contest 
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The Canadian Hearing Society 


The Canadian Hearing Society was 
founded in 1940 to serve deaf and hard 
of hearing people. At that time the On- 
tario Association for the Deaf (OAD) 
identified job placement as the first 
priority. The job placement program 
began as the first CHS service, Since 
then our services have expanded over, 
the years to meet the needs of deaf and 
hard of hearing people. 

in Ontario we have a Provincial office 
(Toronto) |! Regional and 10 Area of- 
fices, Our Regional offices differ with 
respect to the number of services of- 
fered, the number of staff available and, 
the size of geographical territory 
covered. 

In this article we will focus only on the 
services provided by the Kingston 
Region and its Area office, Belleville 
The Kingston office was established in. 
1976, followed by Belleville in 1983, The 
caichment area for Kingston Region 
covers the counties of Hastings, Prince 
Edward, Lennox and Addington, 
Frontenac, the southern portion of 
Leeds and Grenville, as far as 
Brockville. Primary funding sources for 
programs and services comes from the 
Ontario Ministry of Community and 
Social Services and in Kingston, from 
Kingston United Way. 

The Technical Aids Repair Program 
is self supporting and is a Provincial Pro: 
gram relocated to the Kingston office. 
There are six staf in the Kingston office, 
Katherine Hum-Antonopoulos, Director, 
Dora Powell, Regional Secretary. Jan 
Miller, Staff Interpreter, Kate Taylor, 
Community Outreach Worker for 
Seniors, Melodie Aubrey, Job Place- 
ment Counsellor. Bob Miller, 
Technician. 

Belleville office - Robert Riegling, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Counsellor. 
Joan Bone, Area Secretary. Staff Inter- 
preter (open) Contract position for one 
year Needs Study. Community 
‘Outreach Worker for Seniors (open). 
Services provided by the Kingston 
Region 

The Ontario Interpreter Services Pro- 
gram was established in 1980 and is 
funded primarily by the Ministry of Com: 
munity and Social Services, We believe 


that interpreting is a deaf person's right 
and must be viewed as an accessibility 
service, Interpreter Services for essen- 
tial service are free of charge to the deat 
person. Fee for Service is charged to 
the agency, service provider, or govern- 
ment department requesting the inter- 
preter, to provide access. Monies 
received from Fee for Services are us- 
ed to hire freelance interpreters to fill 
assignments when a staff interpreter is 
not avaliable. 

Many deaf people choose to use the 
services of a professional interpreter, 
who knows the language and culture of 
both the hearing person and the deat 
person. The interpreter allows both peo- 
ple to communicate freely, using their 
‘own language. 

Deaf and hearing parents of deaf 
children, can access interpreter services 
on behalf of the child for doctor's ap- 
pointments, legal proceedings, school 
meetings and social service agencies 
(ie., Children’s Aid Society). Using a 
professional interpreter frees the parent 
from having to facilitate communication 
for their child and allows both parent 
and child to participate in specific 
events in the least restrictive way. The 
interpreter's responsibilty isto interpret 
the message and intent to both parties 
(deaf and hearing). All assignments are 
kept confidential, the interpreter will not 
give opinions or help to make decisions. 

A deaf person asking for interpreter 
should have all the information ready 
before they call 


1. Date of appointment 

2. How long will appointment be 

3, Address where assignment will 
take place 

4, Name of hearing person 

5, Phone number of hearing person 

6. What is the appointment for 


AA staff interpreter is available to pro- 
vide presentations to Parent's Groups, 
as well as meeting individuals to discuss 
services. 

A staif interpreter posttion is current- 
ly open in the Belleville office. Ontario 
Interpreter Services Advisory Council 
has provided funds for a one year 
Needs Study to evaluate interpreter 
needs for the Belleville area 


Vocational Rehabilitation and Job 
Placement 

The reverse liaison relationship was 
established between the Ministry of 
Community and Social Services and the 
Canadian Hearing Society in 1977. The 
objective of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
program isto provide restoration andlor 
training to a hearing impaired person to 
become capable of pursuing regular, 
‘substantial, gainful occupation. There 
‘are no fees for this service. 


Rehabilitation Process 

- Referral to VRS 

- Intake Interview with client and ex- 
plain rehabilitation process 

Ask client to complete a Medical 
Form 4 

- Complete application for Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services Form 1 

- Explain Freedom of Information and 
Protection of Privacy Act 

- Determine eligibility and feasibility 


Assessment 

Counsellor works with the client to 
evaluate client's vocational potential, by 
utilizing medical, social, vocational, 
psychological and audiological 
assessments. From this we learn about 
the implication of the disability, employ- 
‘ment opportunities relating to the voca- 
tional goal, lfe skills competency, as it 
relates to personal adjustment, family 
and community support systems, as 
well 2s client's work and vocational 
training history. 


Vocational Goal 

Counsellor helps the client to come to 
a decision, explore levels of service re- 
quired to achieve this goal, ie. Voca- 
tional Goal, Social Work. Counsellor will 
ask the client to investigate which post- 
secondary institution offers a Bachelor 
of Social Work program. Counsellor 
would ask the clent to prepare a brief 
on the types of courses offered, text and 
practicum required for the degree. What 
are the job opportunities available at the 
completion of the degree program. 


Establishing a Plan 

Once the client and the counsellor 7 
have established a vocational goal 
which requires training, they must 
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establish the plan. The client's 
preferences must be considered as well 
as: 
1. Vocational suitability of the pro- 
gram, given the handicap 

2. Viability of the program 

3. Physical suitability of the training 
facility, ie. does the training faclity pro- 
Vide access to interpreting, notetakers, 
tutoring, instacaptioning, ete 
Restoration 

Hearing aids, personal FM Systems, 
T.D.D's, Signaling Systems, and clocks 
‘can be provided. In order to do that we 
have to rationalize that the devices are 
required if a person is to become 
employable. 
‘Maintenance Allowance 

The counsellor advises the client how 
to obtain a maintenance allowance 
under the Family Benefits Act. The 
allowance is used to cover daily living 
expenses, such as food, accommoda- 
tion and clothing, Eligibility for this 
allowance depends on the individual's 
assets and income 
Job Placement 

‘Once a program plan, such as train: 
ing and/or restoration, has been com: 
pleted, job placement becomes the 
eventual goal. Placement consideration 
for the client takes into account the use 
of counsellor intervention only when 
necessary. Counsellor's assistance may 
include all of the following, or be limited 
to some of these strategies: 

Contacting the employer, filing out 
application forms, providing interpreters 
for job interviews and for job orientation 
after employment. Informing employers 
of the training and communication 


needs of the hearing impaired client, 
etc. The Canadian Hearing Society 
maintains close contact with other social 
agencies, Employers and Canada Man- 
power Centres in order to help the client 
find suitable employment. 
Community Outreach Program for 
Seniors 

In 1987 The Canadian Hearing Socie- 
ty identified a need for services for hear- 
ing impaired seniors. A proposal was 
Presented to the Ontario Ministry of 
Community and Social Services and 
was accepted. Since then this has 
become on of the fastest growing pro- 
grams within CHS. The Outreach 
Worker provides in-service training ses- 
sions to home support agencies, a 
variety of direct services, such as in- 
dividual counselling - to teach an in- 
dividual to develop improved com- 
munication strategies, to help them 
cope with their hearing loss, explain the 
use of hearing aids and demonstrate 
technical devices, ie. visual alert 
systems for the door bell. The goal of 
this program is to help seniors to con- 
tinue to pursue hobbies, interests and 
activities and that an active social fe is 
stil possible. The Ontario Ministry of 
Community and Social Services recently 
approved funding for another worker in 
the Belleville Area office, The position 
will start in 1989, 
‘Technical Aids Program for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing 
Deaf and hard of hearing people must 
deal every day oftheir lives with barriers, 
to communication. these barriers arise 
in a world where half our business is 
conducted on the telephone. Where 


emergency systems depend solely on 
sounds, where security systems make 
buildings inaccessible for those unable 
to use intercoms, where public theatres 
and halls make provisions for hearing 
aid user and for even such mundane 
matters as ordering a pizza are com- 
Plicated for persons with hearing impair- 
ment. Although they represent 10% of 
the population, hearing impaired peo- 
ple are denied participation in worship, 
lectures, meetings, classes and enjoy- 
ment of theatres, films and concerts. 
There is a solution to this problem. 
Special technical aids have been 
developed for almost any type and 
degree of hearingloss to assist hearing 
impaired people to function well in 
society. With increasing pubic 
awareness, more institutions are install- 
ing these devices to ensure that hear- 
ing impaired people have access to 
many of the functions previously denied 
them. The Kingston Region has a com- 
prehensive Technical Aids acailable are’ 
sound amplification systems, ie. per- 
sonal FM System and Infrared System. 
T.D.D. signalling system for telephones, 
doorbells, apartment intercoms and for 
door knock, smoke detectors, pocket 
tablers. 
For more information on our programs 
and service call: 

Kingston 544-1927 544-2765 
ToD 

Belleville 986-8995 TDD and 
Voice 
Robert Riegling 
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Vocational Rehabilitation Services 


| would like to take this opportunity to 
introduce myself and to explain to you 
my role as a Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counsellor. My name is Rasa 
McFadden. 

1am an employee of The Sir James 
Whitney School and work as a 
rehabilitation counsellor for the local of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
(VRS) 


VRS ‘s a program operated by the 
Ministry ot Community and Social Ser- 
vices. Its main objective is to assist 
disabled adults, who, becéuée of their 
disability cannot find or maintain 
employment. VRS has.a number of of- 
fices throughout Ontario, The level of 
service available from these offices will 
vary dezending on the offices’ particular 
experience in dealing with hearing- 


impaired individuals and the resources 
available in the local community. 

itis my responsibilty to work with the 
graduating students to devise an ap- 
propriate and feasible vocational plan 
for when they leave school. A vocational 
plan is a method or a series of steps by 
which a person can work towards 
becoming employable. An important 
aspect of working with a student in 
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devising an appropriate vocational plan 
is the counseling process. This process 
enables a counsellor to gather informa- 
tion about the student, to discuss with 
the student their career choice, the 
feasibiity of this choice, and what fur 
ther training, educational alternatives 
and support services are available to 
them after graduation, The following is 
a list of some of the factors which will 
affect a student's career and possible 
training alternatives. 

1. student's academic skills; their ac- 
tual English language, reading and 
math levels, and if their high schoo! 
credits are at a basic, general or ad- 
vanced level. 

2. student's vocational skills, i.e. pro- 
duction rate, speed, accuracy level. 

3, past work experience, including 
volunteer work, summer employment, 
and on-thejob training, 

4, student’s understanding of the ex: 
pectations of the world of work and their 
level of work habits and routines. 

5. student's attitude towards learning 
and becoming self-sufficient. 

6. student's ability to live in- 
dependently in the community and 
awareness of services available to the 
hearing-impaired and how to use them, 
ie. B.RS., interpreting services. 

7. availability of resources such as in- 
terpreting services, work adjustment 
training programs, further skills training 
and educational facilities. 

Twenty-five years ago the majority of 
students graduating from Sir James 
Whitney would go on to work, Now, due 
to the rapidly changing job markets and 
increasing levels of technology in the 
workplace, the majority of students will 
require further training, counselling and 
education. Listed below are some of the 
alternatives available to students when 
they graduate. These alternatives have 
been divided into three (3) sections — 
J employment; Il training alternatives; Il 
post-secondary education, Each has 
also been briefly described. 

T Employment 

Ifa student is ready for employment 
a Vocational Rehabilitation Counsellor 
will work closely with other agencies 
such as Canada Manpower and The 
Canadian Hearing Society in finding 
Suitable employment for the student 

VRS and Canada Manpower have a 


variety of programs which they can of- 
fer prospective employers. These pro: 
grams can be incentives to an employer 
to hirea handicapped individual, or hey 
can offer special assistance to a han: 
dicapped individual 
1 Training Alternatives 

For some students going on to post: 
secondary education may not be ap- 
propriate, There are other alternatives 
by which a student can gain the skis 
needed to be employable. The alter- 
natives may include attending private 
business schools, being involved with 
‘on-the-job training programs through 
Canada Manpower, the Fulures pro: 
‘tam, of apprenticeships. In any of the 
above situations a VRS counsellor will 
work with a student or other agencies 
to ensure that an appropriate vocational 
plan is carried out. 
Work Assessments 

Work assessments are used by VAS 
counsellors to assess an individual's, 
work skis and habits. Italso gives stu 
dent an opportunity to gain experience 
ina speciticjob, This allows the student 
to fully realize the jab's expectations and, 
to decide if he wants to continue pursu- 
ing this type of work, A VRS counsellor 
wil usually approach an employer 
directly to accept the student. There is 
no cost to the employer and the 
counsellor makes the necessary refer- 
ral for the student to receive a 
maintenance allowance while helshe is 
in the program. 
Work Experience Programs 

Work experience programs can be 
used io teach a student specific skills or 
to give students further exposure to the 
working world. The length and type of 
work experience program depends 
greatly ona student's performance dur- 
ing the work assessment and the length, 
of time needed to teach the student a 
specific skill. Programs can last from two 
months to a year. A counsellor arranges 
the program directly with the employer 
and monitors it on a regular basis. The 
employer does not pay the student a 
wage, The counsellor refers the student 
for a maintenance allowance to pay for 
their living expenses while in the 
program 
Work Adjustment Training Programs 

‘Some hospitals in large urban centres: 
may have vocational rehabilitation units 


— some examples are Kingston 
General Hospital, Ottawa General 
Hospital and Si. Joseph's Hospital in 
Peterborough. Also, some private and 
public agencies have pre-vocational 
Units. The main purpose of these units 
is to give individuals. pre-vocational 
assessments and work adjustment train- 
ing. Assessments will evaluate an in- 
dividual’s functioning in the following 
areas: 

1. work skis and habits 

2. ability to follow directions 

3, ability to work with fellow 
employees and supervisor 

4. ability to communicate and what 
methods of communication are effective. 

5, aptitudes and interests displayed 
ina variety of work settings (this may in- 
clude sheltered workshops and jobs 
within the community) 

6. individual's attitude and motivation 
towards work 

‘An assessment is usually for 10 
weeks. After this time the individual's, 
needs and skills are evaluated, Recom- 
mendations are then made in regard to 
an individual's abilty to work orifa work 
adjustment training program is 
necessary. A work adjustment training 
program lasts for approximately 4 
months. During this time a student has 
an opportunity to work in a variety of 
work settings in the community 
Counselling is usually received on a 
weekly basis re an individual's pertor- 
mance and the problems he/she en- 
counters. VAS usually pays for this ser- 
vice and a referral is made for the stu- 
dent to receive a maintenance, 
allowance, This enables a student to 
pay for their living expenses while in the 
program. 
Sheltered Workshops 
Arcindustries and other types of 
sheltered workshops can be used to 
‘assess or train an individual for employ- 
‘ment in a workshop or in the communi: 
ly. A workshop can also be used as a. 
stepping stone in training an individual 
ina skill which could be transferred over 
into employment outside the workshop, 


Bridging Program 

The Bridging Program was establish- 
ed on an experimental basis by SJW 
with support from VRS, in the Fall of 
1984. The main objective of this pro- 
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gram is to better prepare students who 
are not ready or able to enter communi- 
ty colleges, for independent living and 
possible employment. It is not a con 
tinuation of the secondary school pro- 
gram. Students live off campus in apart- 
ments, They are responsible for arrang- 
jing their own accommodation. They are 
given some assistance and training, 
during the schoo! day only, in learning 
independent living skills such as bank- 
ing, budgeting, paying of bills, shopp- 
ing and meal preparation. Each student 
has an individualized program plan bas- 
ed on their vocational needs and 
abilities. Their program may include fur- 
ther training in the school’s vocational 
shops and/or actual work in a job sta- 
tion in the community. Pre-vocational 
classes are also offered to teach 
students how to complete application 
forms, to teach appropriate work 
behaviour, how to act in a job interview, 
etc. VAS supports this program by refer- 
ring students for a monthly maintenance 
allowance and OHIP coverage. VRS 
also pays for the cost of books, daily 
transportation costs and any restorative 
devices such as a TDD, that are 
needed, 

III Post-Secondary Education 

| would like to emphasize that 
students who choose to go on to post- 
secondary educational training pro- 
grams should be aware of the dif- 
ferences in academic expectations that 
exist between their present high school 
Program and a college level program. 
This awareness will help students bet- 
ter realize if they are prepared to make 
the necessary commitment to suc- 
cessfully complete the program of their 
choice 
George Brown College — Toronto 

Entry requirements to the College de- 
pend on the student's chosen course of 
study. Diploma programs (2-3 years in 
length) require a Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma and English 
language, reading and math levels of 
Grade 10 or 12. 

Requirements for skill training pro- 
grams will vary depending on the skill 
the student wants to learn. These pro- 
grams are short term and generally 
“hands on" or experimentally based 
English language, reading and math re- 
quirements are generally lower for these 


programs 

George Brown College has an 
established network of support services 
available for the hearing-impaired such, 
as interpreters, note-takers and tutoring, 
services. Since there are no residential 
accommodations available, finding ac- 
commodation is the responsibilty of the 
student. 

Local Community Colleges 

Local colleges offer programs similar 
to those of George Brown College. The 
majority of Diploma Programs require 
that students have high school credits 
at a general or advanced level, Present. 
ly there is a severe shortage or certified 
interpreters in Ontario. The shortage 
seriously hampers accessibility of local 
college programs to the hearing- 
impaired. Students who chose to attend 
programs in community colleges are ex- 
pected to apply for student loans 
through the Ontario Student Award Pro- 
gram to cover tuition, books and. 
transportation. if VRS supporis the 
course of study chosen by the student, 
extraordinary expenses incurred as a 
result of the handicap will be covered, 
such as interpreting services. A referral 
is also made by VRS for the student to 
receive a maintenance allowance. This 
will help cover the cost of living 
expenses. 

Gallaudet University — Washington, 
Oc. 

Gallaudet University is the only 
Liberal Arts University in the world that 
primarily services hearing-impaired in- 
dividuals, Students considering entry in- 
to Gallaudet should have relatively high 
English language, reading and math 
levels, Students should have scores of 
at least Grade 6 in language and 
reading comprehension on the Stanford 
‘Achievement Tests for the Hearing- 
Impaired. Math scores should be at a 
Grade 9 level. They should also have 
good study habits and good indepen- 
dent living skills. 

To enter Gallaudet a student must 


‘meet the entry requirements and pass 
the University's entrance exams 
Gallaudet’s program of study lasts for 
approximately five (5) years. Students 
can eam B.A.'s in the following areas 

Social Work and Services 

Child Care 

Teaching 

Recreation and Dormitory Counsellor 

Business Administration and Com- 
puter Technolony 

Research 

Environmental Sciences 
‘Madonna College — Livonia, Michigan 

Macionna College offers Liberal Arts 
programs to both hearing and deaf 
students. They have an established net- 
work of support services for hearing- 
impaired individuals, i, interpreters, 
note-takers and tutoring services. Areas 
of study at Madonna are similar to those 
offered by Gallaudet; in addition they 
have some technological courses. To 
qualify for entry Canadian students must 
pass examinations given by Madonna. 
Students considering this option should 
have high English language, reading 
and math levels and also well- 
established study habits. Students con- 
sidering entry to Madonna should have 
the same score on their Stanford 
Achievement Tests as indicated for 
Gallaudet, A student entering Gallaudet 
or Madonna should have a vocational 
goal (a definite area of study) and have 
reasonable chance of completing the 
program successfully. VRS will usually 
pay for the tuition fees, books, transpor- 
tation and extra medical health 
coverage. A student will also be refer- 
red to Family Benefits for a maintenance 
allowance to help cover the cost of liv- 
ing expenses while in the program, 
V.RS. will also cover the cost of 
T.D.D.'s, signalling devices for hearing- 
impaired clients involved in V.R.S. spon- 
sored programs, 

| welcome enquiries from parents, 
students or staff concerning services 
available through V.R.S. 


VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
UPGRADED 


The opening of the new Voca- 
tionalSchool in January 1964 is 
recognized by many as the beginning 
of anew era in one aspect of the educa- 
tion of the hearing-impaired in Canada 
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Not only was it new to nave all the 
vocational facilities for boys’ skills train: 
ing under one roof but new courses 
were provided by the addition of cer- 
lifcated trades teachers, 

Previously in the widely scattered 
shops, in at least two buildings built in 
the nineties, using some equipment 
which was almost as old, were the prin- 
ting, cabinet-making and Industrial Ans 
classes — classes which at times 
numbered over twenty bodies. Three 
other shops, one a recently begun 
upholstering programme shared 
facilities with a multipurpose repair 
shop. A third, a second industrial Arts 
shop was in the comer room of the 
same Main School east basement, The 
metal and horticultural programs as well 
as the very recently started drafting 
class was housed in the converted 
airforce-built pistol range. 

Then, not only were the classes large 
and the equipment old but, for the most 
art, the various levels were progress- 
ing without designated step by step pro- 
‘grammes, It was very much of a master: 
apprentice type of learning situation 
and, while the training given and the 
results obtained were unquestionably 
good, it was due in great part to the 
Good trades background and the ex: 
cellence of the teacher/instructor. 

With much of the placement in the 


shops through the years being based, 
on an arbitrary decision, based on'in- 
telligence”’ rather than a parent's wish 
or pupil preference, one could in- 
variably guess where the "problem!" 
pupil or additionally handicapped one 
‘could be found. This system drastically 
improved under Dr. Demeza’s leader- 
ship, although shop programs tended, 
to reflect the type of pupil being taught. 

Unti the construction of the new voca- 
tional bullding had reached the piann- 
jing stage shop overall supervision had, 
been under the Guidance teacher. It 
was then that | was appointed in a 
supervisory role, which, for the fist time, 
meant that the "‘boys' vocational" was. 
recognized as a distinct unit, 

There was much wisdom shown by 
the Ministry officials in consulting the 
shop staff members regarding. the 
layout of the new building and the 
placement of the major equipment 
needed, Whar resulted was some of the 
finest-eqipped secondary school shops 
in the area, This eaipment allowed for 
training on machines which pupils 
would meet when they went out for 
work, This also permitted great expan 
sion in the training levels. Now, with 
deineated courses of study spelled out, 
pupils were able in orderly steps to pro- 
ceed to levels of hearing secondary 
school graduates, In fact, because, 


through the Canadian Hearing Society, 
most senior students had summer 
employment, we now faced the fact of 
those summer employers wishing to hire, 
our pupils a year or more before they 
had finished their course. 

Indeed, the opening of the new Voca- 
tional School with its new programmes, 
new equipment and excellent teacher 
tradesmen became widely known 
across American and European schools 
for the deaf, | was invited to speak on 
our vocational opportunities in Flint, 
Michigan, and at the Indianapolis Con- 
ference. It was at these that we learned 
that this Bellevile facility was classed by 
others as one of the best in North 
America along with Schools for the Deaf 
at Mount Airy, Philadelphia; West Tren- 
ton, New Jersey; Riverside California 
and the West Texas School. In great 
part it was the programs provided by 
our very competent staff and their 
dedication to giving their pupils the best 
training for life. A wonderful aspect of 
this also was the number of graduates 
who were increasingly going on to 
higher levels at George Brown Com- 
munity College 


John W. Hodgson. 
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‘When I started to write this editorial I remembered a line from a song which said in effect ‘turn 
around and it’s gone.’ This aptly describes this school year. It seems only a litle while ago that 
We were beginning the 1988 school year and now we only have a few weeks left of this school terms 
‘This issue of the Canadian feacures our 1988 Graduation Exercises, both at the secondary and elomen- 
tary level and this seems rather strange because we are now in the process of planning the 1989: 
Graduations which will be held very shortly. Itealize there was a little delay in getting this special 


suppor. 

in this area there is @ heavy work load and we do appreciate the fact that the Canadians are soll 
being published. Our Graduation Exercises are a ‘ery traditional part ofthe school history and if 
ve a bright, sunny warm day for our Gradua- 

tion Exercises, as we did last year. The secondary Graduation ceremony will be held this year oh 
Thursday, june 8 and the elementary Graduation will be on Tuesday, June 27. fT do not get an 
‘opportunity in another edition of the Canadian, I do want to express our congratulations tc all of 
the graduates and wish them every success in the future. Several of the graduates will be going 
(on to colleges and universities and of the 34 graduating students in the secondary level we will 
at ant ‘Some of these students will 

idging Program with vocational rehabilitation support in preparation for employ- 
eam klein preparation or 


in the Ontario Parliament carly last year that there would be a Provincial Review of the educa: 
tional p 
of the students and staff and parents of the Sir James Whitney School. Mr. Buller, our superinten 


area that meant several visits and involvement with the Boards such as Thi 
‘Ottawa. At the school the students, staff and parents were involved with giving input through. hques: 
the 


In addition to the activities related to the review, this has been a very busy year for the students 
and staff and although in the past I have tried to use the editorial to outline some of the activities 


{ realize this would be an impossible task. Each time I send my editorial up to Mr, Mortaley in) i 


the Graphic Art azea he frowns and reminds me that is wey dificaleto nd sual oe 
all mi editorial on one page, Hopefully, in fucure issues ofthe Canadian we can Righter ore 
of the activities suchas the Publi Speaking Contest atthe elementary school, Sir bate Nos 
South Game, the Provincial Ball Hockey Toumament and so 

All of us were very saddened to lean ofthe passing of twa former stalf members this year as 
reported in this sue: Mi, Alec Gordon and Mise R Van Allen dedicated many lane yeaseof orice 
to the students at chs school and they willbe missed by all ofus, Later in June the Stall Associa 
ton wil be holding a special rezemene banquet for several salf members wh have retcg 


Hopefully, we will be able to do a special feature on each of these retirees in an upcoming issue 
of the Canadian. In reference to the staf there have been several changes that have occurred partly 
because of these retirements, Mr. Mike Cassidy has assumed the role of Acting Program Director 
of the Sagonaska Demonstration School and Mr. Bob France has agreed to supervise and co-ordinate 


tainting and expanding the vocational/technical programs, We are pleased to announce that Mr. Gord 
Penziwal, our Woodworking teacher, has been appointed as Technical Director replacing Mr. 
Westwell and his duties will begin on September 1. Several other staff will be leaving us. Mr. Clay 
Knowlton will be leaving the secondary school to take a new position at the Jericho Hills Provin 
¢ial School for the Deaf in British Columbia, Miss Maree Wright will also be moving on to a local 
board in the Brantford area. 1 would like to wish them every success in their new roles. Mr. Ted 


It has been a successful year for the students and staff and again, we look forward to the possible 
changes and improvements within the school next year. We wish everyone a relaxing, enjoyable 
and safe summer. 

‘The 1989-1990 school year will begin on Wednesday, September 6. 
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is time | am asked to 
ights for both the 
for the annual Gradua- 


the message should real 


of hearing ir 


While words of 
om don't always come easily, | 
no di in finding things to say 

about the current situation, since the 


school year 1987-88 has been a vty 
active one involving significant educa 
hanges. Key among 
1e growing invalyment 


sible deat adults in matters at- 
ecting their lives and their rights to live 
as other Canadians do. 

Our friends and colleagues in 


American Schools for the Deaf and in 
schools located in other provinces of 
Canada , are becoming increasingly in- 
volved in reviewing their educational 
programs and services for hearing im- 
paired children, A careful review, from 
time to time, isa good idea. Its one that 
many of us in Ontario have been an. 
ticipating and encouraging for some 
time now, one that will soon become @ 
reality, largely because of the efforts of 
parents, educators, and a growing 
number of responsible deaf adults. 
There is a special need now for good 
deat leaders in our society, since we 
seem to be living in a time when, across 
North America, some educators appear 


more concerned with procedures than 
with quality. in many states, and in some 
provinces, there is a movement under: 
way to “mainstream” hearing impaired 
children, regardless of their needs, 
despite ample evidence which suggests 
that the mainstreaming solution is not 
the best one for all hearing impaired 
children. | think that, in Ontario, we 
realize that inflexible adherence to pro: 
cedures outlined in Acts and Regula 
tions, can often be to the detriment of 
some children; however, unless deaf 
adults and organizations of deat people, 
along with educators and parents, 
become involved, mistakes will be 
made. You, as emerging deaf adults, 
must be at the forefront of the continu: 
ing struggle to achieve dignity and 
equality for deaf people. 

In the Belleville area, and elsewhere, 
there seems to be a growing interest in 
organizations of deat people, General- 
ly, their approach to the important 
issues of the day is positive, effective, 
and built on a foundation of mutual 
respect, Itis my sincere hope and belief 


The 


you, the Graduates of 1988, will join 
the ranks of productive deaf organiza 
tions, here or elsewhere, in order thal 
you tod may play your part in bringing 


out needed change. You can do it! 
| wish to take th tunity to ex 
tend my sincere thanks to the 1987 - 88 


yearbook committee and their staff ad 
Visors who have worked so hard to pro 
duce this fine year book. As well, | want 
to express my thanks to the student 
parliament and to the students 
throughout our school who have con: 
sistently shown a positive example to 
the younger children, who watch their 
actions so closely. Best wishes in the 
years ahead, Graduates; we hope to 
see you often. 

Sincerely 


Guy Buller 
Superintendent 
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ADDRESS TO THE SIR JAMES 
WHITNEY GRADUATION CLASS, 
1988 


Mr. Chairman, platform guests, in- 
Vited guests, staff members, students 
and , in particular, graduates of the 
class of 1988 

You may have noticed already, and 
if not you soon will, that my. sign 
language is somewhat different to that, 
which you are accustomed. | grew up 
and first taught deat children in England 
for nine years before | came to Canada. 
| am sure that | stil use inadvertently a 
number of English signs; it is hard 
sometimes to remember which are 
which. It is possible, therefore, that my 
signed English is probably more English 
than it ought to be 
‘Add to that, that | have not been at a 
school for the deaf for almost four years 
and do not get much opportunity to use 
my sign language on a dally basis. You 
will see that lam quite rusty. That is why 
Ihave Mr. Bames in the front row ac- 
ting as my prompter. A prompter is 
somebody in the theatre who is hidden 
beside the stage and helps the actors 
with their lines i they forget them. Thank 
you Mr. Barnes for agreeing to help me 
in this way. 

But, in spite of my English signs and 
my rusty skilis, | hope that you do 
understand what | am saying to you or 
at least most of it. It is more satistying 
for me to speak you myself rather than, 
through an interpreter and | hope that 
you feel the same way. If you don't, | 
would ask you to be polite and smile 
because | am, after all, an invited quest 
today. Atleast | can assure you that my 
speech will not be very lam happy, first 
of all, to bring you greetings from the 
Minister of Education, the Honourable 
Chris Ward and from the Deputy 
Minister Mr. Berard Shapiro who 
visited your school last October. | also 
bring you greetings from Mr. David 
McKee, director of the Special Educa- 
tion and Provincial Schools Branch. All 
of these people asked me to express 
their good wishes and congratulations 
to you. 


Another reason that | am happy to be 
speaking to you here today is that itis 
much easier for me to stay awake as the 
speaker than it was for me to sit back 
there, dressed up in all those funny 
black clothes and under the hot lights, 
and stay awake as a listener. Are you 
all still awake: back there? 


| have been at many graduation 
ceremonies — twenty at the Ernest C. 
Drury School where | was a staff 
member for more than twenty years, six 
at the Robarts School and | think at least, 
five or six here at Sir James Whitney 
School. | have also attended the 
graduation ceremonies of my own four 
sons as well as other hearing school 
graduation ceremonies, 


have listened to many people mak- 
ing speeches to graduation classes. 
Speakers have included deat persons 
= the president of the Ontario Associa- 
tion of the Deaf; the president of the 
Federation of Silent sports; faculty 
members from Gallaudet University; 
young deaf persons, some of whom, 
were graduates of our schools, now in 
professional positions; sportsmen, 
Parents of graduates, ministry officials, 
superintendents of our schools, retiring 
staf members who have graduated in 
the same year as the graduating class. 
and so on. | should be an expert at mak- 
ing a speech like this! And what did all 
these other peopie say? 


What impressed me most and was a 
litle surprising is that nearly all of them 
said almost the same things. It didn't, 
matter whether they were hearing peo- 
ple or deaf people, young or old, They 
all stressed continuing education; that 
the end of school and the end of college 
for that matter are not the end of leam- 
ing. In fact we never stop, They stress- 
ed involvement in deaf organizations 
and leadership in deat interests; con- 
sistency, effort and cooperation in the 
work place, hard work, involvement in 
church and spiritual matters, fitness and 
continuing physical activities. 

Al of these things, of course, | also com- 
‘mend to you in due measure according 
to your talents. We can't all be leaders, 
olympic athletes, universtiy professors 


etc., but we can and should keep try- 
ing to be the best that we can be and, 
in trying , find the benefits and satisfac- 
tion of achievement. 

But, in addition to all of these things, 
there is one other topic that | would like 
to talk to you about today and that's the 
question of "Rights", 


We hear a lot about rights today — 
women's rights, native rights, minority 
fights, French language rights, disabl- 
ed person's rights, and, most recently, 
deaf rights came up in the Ontario 
Legislature and on the CBC Journal 
program. We are fortunate to live ina 
country that upholds and values an in- 
dividual person's rights and, indeed, we 
have a National Charter of Rights which 
guarantees these for us. Sadly, many 
Countries and societies in our world do 
not have the same freedoms and rights, 
that we have. We should,therefore, 
value and protect them in everything 
that we do, 

But what | would ask you to particular- 
ly think about today and in the future is 
that with rights come responsibilities. 

You have a right to a good education 
but you also have a responsibility to 
work hard and to get the best educa- 
tion that you can. 

You have a right to good health ser- 
vices but you also have a responsibility 
to look after your own health and fitness, 

You have a right to freedom of belief 
but you also have a responsibilty to 
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> ™ respect other people's tredom of belts. 
You have a right to employment and 
fair wages but you have a responsibil 
ty to eam those wages and be a pro: 
ductive employee 
| In personal matters, our rights are not 
| perhaps so legally defined but are, 
nevertheless, accompanied by equally 
| important reoponsiives. | hope that 
| most of you in the future will enjoy hap: 
py married ife and have children. In that 
relationship, you will have a responsibil 
ty to be a loving, caring and complete- 
ly trustworthy partner. | hope that you 
have good friends throughout your life; 
friendship demands caring, trustwor- 
thiness, giving to other people, and 
helping other people 
Concerning deat rights, you should 
have the same rights to equality in law, 
employment, education and personal 
happiness as any other person. 
Deatness cannot be a barrier to the at- 
tainment of any of these rights. But in 
pursuing your rights, | would ask you 
am Ntotorget or jctthow things whe 
are important to you which you may 
consider part of the ‘‘Hearing’ world 
Nearly al of the most successful deaf 
people that | know have good speech 
‘and communication skills with hearing 
people as well as their sign language 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS 


Mr. Buller, Distinguished Guests, 
Parents, Principals, Educational Co- 
ordinators, Teachers, Counsellors, and 
Friends. 

| accept with pride the honour of be- 
ing the Valedictorian for this graduating 
class of ‘88. Thank you very much my 
fellow graduates for this privilege. 

Today, June 9, 1988, we, the 
graduates, realize that the time has 
flown very fast. Today itis time to leave 

this wonderful school, From here some 
of us will go to university or college; 
some of us will start jobs; some will take 
another year here as post graduates to 
decide what we want for a career. 
Graduation isa time to leave the old and 


and deat communication skills. Many 
people were surprised and impressed 
at how well Marlee Mattin spoke at the 
recent Academy Film Awards. Most of 
you have hearing families and hearing 
friends in your home communities. 
Don't leave these loving people behind 
you in your search for deaf cultural 
identity 

If there are deaf and hearing worlds, 
and we are beginning to realize more 
and more he reality of deaf culture and 
language, then it was wrong of hearing 
people in the past to demand that you 
join us exclusively in our world and deny 
the existence of yours. But it is equally 
wrong for deaf people to deny and re- 
ject the exisyence and influence of the 
predominately hearing society in which 
they live. We have built bridges - TDD 
devices and the Bell Relay Service for 
communication, captioned television 
and sign language interpreters. Hearing 
people have a much wider appreciation 
and understanding of sign language (| 
was interested to learn that sign 
language is now the third most com- 
monly used and understood language 
in North America after English and 
Spanish), 

True, we have many more bridges to 
build. Make sure that you use these 


familiar as we move on to experience 
the new and unfamiliar. 

To our Superintendent, Mr. Buller, we 
would like to let you know that you real- 
ly did a good job even though you have 
been our Superintendent for only a few 
years, We are sure that the younger 
students are fortunate to have you here. 
Best wishes in the future. Thank you 
again. ; 

We also thank our Program Directors, 
and Educational Co-ordinators for mak- 
ing education a possibilty for us. Please 
continue this as everybody really lives 
through education. 

Thanks goes to the Administration 
staff of this school. 

We, the graduates, are happy that 
there is one staff who will “graduate” 
(etire) with us. This is Mrs. Burnett, our 


bridges throughout your life so that you 
are not only deaf people but also peo- 
ple of Ontario, of Canada, of the world 
at large. It is as wrong for you to con- 
fine yourselves by your deafness as it 
is for hearing people to deny your 
deafness. You should seek to establish 
a special place within our society, not 
a confined place outside of it 

hope you understand what | am try- 
ing to say to you. | don't perhaps clear- 
ly understand it myself but have a feel- 
ing about it rather than a clear 
knowledge. My father was deaf so | 
have some personal experience of 
deafness beyond my professional life 
But | am not deaf, and therefore can- 
not really know and feel as you do. This 
is the most important bridge that we 
‘must strive to build together and be able 
to cross over. 

Enough of deep waters. Again, | want 
to say that | am very happy to be here 
with you today and be able to con- 
gratulate you on this memorable day in 
your life. | wish you every happiness 
and success in the future. Thank you for 
being so attentive. 


Sincerely 


Roy Wollaston 
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librarian, We thank her for helping so 
much in the library. She has shown 
helpfulness, patience, warmth and a 
jovial spirit. Mrs. Burrett, we hope that, 
you will enjoy your retirement. 

‘Our annual Christmas Pageant was 
just beautiful It would be impossible to 
forget that moment, It was really special 
because we, the graduates, had our 
tum to be the main characters. We 
especially want to say “Thank you" to 
Mrs. Esford and Mr. White for directing 
this play. They did very well and it was 
their first time! 

There has been a lot of sports events 
through the year. We had the chance to 
compete with other schools. There is a 
rather new club which Is really popular 
in the winter time. It is Downhill Skiing, 
We got a chance to ski a lot at Batawa. 
Most of us were rank amateurs but we 
got a lot of help from our counsellors. 
Many thanks to them. There was also 
a weekend skiing trip to Quebec when 
we skied at Mont Tremblant. Special 
thanks goes to Mr. Buller for giving us 
this opportunity 

Again, of course, we had the Annual 
North and South Floor Hockey Game. 
It was a victory for the South Team this 
year. They really deserved it! This event 
is one time when our emotions really run 
high. Many thanks goes to Mr. Schauer, 
Mr. White and Mr. Barnes, Please con- 
tinue this event, 

Many thanks to the Maintenance staff, 
the Infirmary staff and the Food Service 


staff for supporting us when we need- 
ed your attention. We realize that look- 
ing after us could be hard work but your, 
efforts are appreciated. 

We offer special thanks to the 
teachers who have been teaching us. 
It was really a worthwhile experience to 
recieve our education from you all 
Thanks especially to the elementary 
teachers who taught us how to write, 
read and other basics. Now, | would ike 
to talk about the secondary teachers 
who continued our education. Thank 
you for preparing us for university, col 
lege and careers. We really appreciate 
your skill. Also, we appreciate the help 
from the Vocational Shops. It will help 
a lot in our future careers. 

We really want to express our 
gratitude to those people who teach 
others sign language. It is most impor- 
tant here at school. Sign language is our 
main mode of communication so that 
having a staff able to express 
themselves in sign language makes us, 
the students, more enthusiastic and able 
to understand everyone better. More 
deaf staff working here would be 
‘marvellous! 

The class of '88 also wishes to thank 
our residence counsellors for making 
sure that we feel at home here. We en 
joyed living in the houses. It provided 
us with reallife experience. It helped us 
to grow into mature individuals. 

Someone who really helped us 
prepare for our new ife is our V.RS. 


‘councellor, Mrs, McFadden. It has been 
fa very busy year for her as this 
graduating class is a large group. Our 
gratitude goes to her. 

Our most important people are our 
parents, They all really deserve a medal. 
We are extremely happy that they sent 
us here. | am sure it has been a real dif- 
ficulty to see your daughter or son leav- 
ing on a bus, train or an airplane but it 
has been a pleasure to see them com- 
ing back home again! Thank you, 
parents, for preparing those early sup- 
ers and sending us back to school with 
‘our damp clothes and litle snacks, Sun- 
day has been the busiest day of the 
week again and you suddenly realize 
that its time to take us back to the bus. 
‘These memories will leave us something 
to laugh at in the future. We really love 
you, Mom and Dad. We know that you 
are sitting out there with a lot of pride. 

|, personally, wish to say ‘thank you" 
to my voice interpreter, Mrs. Vance, dur- 
ing my speech, It is really important to 
me. Thanks again 

Now, it is time to say good-bye to all 
of you. We'll always remember our 
school life here. To the younger friends, 
we hope that you all will be successful 
in the future. We all love you. 


LAUREEN BASKERVILLE 
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Prizes and Awards 


BOYS! RESIDENTIAL AWARD (Fox Den North} 
Donated for annual presentation to a resident of Fox Den North who 
hhas contributed most to residential life during his placement in Fax 


Den North. 
Shawn Moses 


BOYS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD (Fox Den South} 
Donated for annual presentation to the senior bay who has contributed 
‘most to residential life during his school career. 

‘Paul Gibbs — David Morton 


GIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD (Keukenhof} 
Donated for annual resentation tothe senior gil who has contributed 
‘most to residential life during her school career. 


Molly Allen 


GIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD (Blueberry Hall) 
Donated for annual presentation to the senior girl who has contributed 


‘most to residential life during her school career. 


‘Tracy Hamill 


@' 


| 


GRADUATE GIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD 
Awarded annually to the graduating girl who has contributed most to 
residential life during her school career, 

‘Susan Maxwell 


| GRADUATE BOYS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD 
Awarded annually to the graduating boy who has contributed most to 
residential life during his school career. 
Bruce Ruttan 


ATHLETIC GRADUATE OF THE YEAR 
This award is presented to the graduates, ane boy and one girl, whe 
hhave shown the best qualities of a good athlete, sportsmanship, abili 
ty, leadership and personality during his or her years at The Sir James 
Whitney School 

Susan Maxwell — David Tillett — Kevin Lewis 


O.A.D. AWARD, 
Donated for annual presentation by the Ontario Association ofthe Deaf 
toa boy and a girl graduating and proceeding to employment. This 
award is presented in recognition of the students progress and skill 
in the vocational department of the school program. 

Kevin Lewis — Gloria Rich 


DEAF CHILDREN’S SOCIETY OF ONTARIO AWARD 
(formerly Ontario Parents’ Council for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Award) 
Presented to the boy and girl ofthe Secondary School, Grade 9, who 
have shown the most improvement during the school year 
> > Angela Amelotte — Bart Van¥zendoorn 


CAPITOL REGION CENTRE FOR THE 
HEARING | IMPAIRED AWARD 
Awarded to the boy and girl in Grades 9 to 121 making the most 
improvement during this school year 
Karen Thompson — Bob Richardson 


QUINTE ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEARING IMPAIRED CHILDRED 
is award is presented annually by the Quinte Association for Hear 
ing Impaired Children to a "day student” for outstanding qualities in 
leadership and school spi 
Michael Austin 


NES.D, OUTSTANDING STUDENT AWARD 

‘warded annually for social and recreational leadership by the National 

aternal Society of the Deaf to the outstanding graduate who during, 

the past school year has made the greatest contribution to school spirit. 
David Tillett 


STANDARD AUTO GLASS AWARD 
nated by Standard Auto Glass tothe mast improved graduating QT, 
rticipant. 


Gloria Rich 


HERB MONTGOMERY AWARD 
Donated by the Canadian Hearing Society in memory of Herb 
Montgomery. To be awarded annually to a student who exhibits the 
determination to overcome any personal impairment while on Onthe- 
job Training 


ry 


Jim Francis 


]. W. HODGSON VOCATIONAL AWARD 
Presented annually toa graduating student in the vocational program 
who has shown good attitude and aptitude while overcoming personal 
difficulties, Presented by J. W, Hodgson, retired Principal of the Voea: 
tional School. 


Kevin Lewis 
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THE ROBERTA THOMPSON MEMORIAL AWARD. 
Awarded “to a student who in the estimatation of the school person: 
‘el has tried to overcome any physical, mental, oremotional handicap 
to the best of hisfher ability during his/her school years 

Colleen O’Brien 


THE H. B, FETTERLY AWARD 
Awarded for progress and proficiency in Speech and Speech Reading 
in the Secondary School. Donated in 1949 by Mrs. H. B. Feterly and 
daughters, Mrs. Muriel Cuykendall and Miss Jean Fetterly, for annual 
presentation in memory of H. B. Fetterly, M.A., Superintendent of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf 1980-1934, 

Tina Weber — Paul Gibbs 


JADWIGA MICHALSKA MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Presented by Mrs. Michalski and the late Mr, Michalski in memory 
of their daughter, a gifted Flautist, who died October 27, 1978, aged 
33, Presented to one or two students who have contributed most to 
the Arts in the school. 

David Tillett 


THE FEE-PROCTER MEMORIAL AWARD 
‘Awarded annually to the most deserving student graduating and pro- 
‘ceeding to further education, Presented by the families and friends of 
Miss Judith Fee and Miss Sandra Procter, in memory of these two 
dedicated young teachers of this school, who were killed in a tragic 
car accident on January 11, 1963 

Laureen Baskerville 


THE TRUDY SIMOLA MEMORIAL AWARD r 

‘This award is presented in memory of Trudy Simola who died tragically 

in December 1982 as a rsult of a car accident during her Preparatory 

‘Year at Gallaudet College. 

‘This award is chosen annually by the graduating students and given 

to a member of the graduating class who in the estimation of those 

students, has displayed the qualities of honesty, kindness, determina- 

tion and selfiscipline throughout his/her career at this school, 
Laureen Baskerville 


J. G. DEMEZA SUPERINTENDENT'S AWARD 
Presented annually to one or more students of the graduating, classes 
at the Sir James Whitney School. Academic, Vocational, Outaf-school 
and all aspects of the complete school life ofthe student are considered 
‘when choosing the winner ofthis Award, Dr, Demeza was Superinten- 
dent of The Sir James Whitney School from 1953 to 1979. This Award 
‘was established by staff and friends om the occasion of his retirement. 

David Tillett 


LETTER OF STANDING 
Holly Staddon 


CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
Robert Michel 


ONTARIO SECONDARY SCHOOL 
GRADUATION DIPLOMAS 

Cheryl Andrew, Michael Austin fa) 
Laureen Baskerville, Yvon Bastien, Kelli Anne Beaudoin, Shawn 
Boissoneau, Maria Bossio, Shawn Crone, Mark Cundal, Vincent 
iam, Darryl LeBlanc, Kevin Lewis, Tracy Lloyd, Jon Mainville, 
Bruno Mangiardi, Susan Maxwell, Marc Noble, Chris Platt 
Sonia Proulx, Gloria Rich, Bruce Ruttan, Sylvain Sauve, Steven 
Schopp, Erica Seide, David Tillett, David Wainwright, Glenn Waston, 
Leslie Wellman, Rodney White, Gieselle Wood Salomon, 


March/April 


) ™ New 


Programs 


ALD.S. 
‘A New School Program 


In 1987, the Ontario Ministry of 
Education mandated that students from 
grades 7 to 10 receive specific informa- 
tion within the schoo! cirriculum about 
the serious medical and social problem 
of ALDS. 

AtSJ.W., an A.LD.S. Committee was 
formed to develop a curriculum 
guideline to meet the needs of our 
specific students population, This com- 
mittee consisted of both elementary and 
secondary teachers, residential staff in- 
volved in the Human Growth and 
Development programs, schoo! nurses, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant 
representatives from the Faith and Life 


p MP Commitee, deaf staff, and parent 


representatives. A writing team 
prepared a draft for the approval of the 
Program Directors, parent represen- 
tatives, the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic clergy, and the 
‘Superintendent. 

As of March 1988, all students from 
grades 7 to 12II have been involved in 
a.unit on A\|.0.S, Education each year 
consisting of approximately 3 to 3¥e 
hours of instruction over a number of 
sessions, 

‘The goals and objectives are that the 
students wil: 

1) become aware of what A.LDS. is 

2) understand how it is 


transmitted 

3) understand how it is NOT 
transmitted 

4) become aware of the symp 
toms of A.I.D.S. 


5) understand ways in which 
A.LD.S. can be prevented 
6) understand the need for sound 


> _ hygiene practises and act in 


accordance with them 

7) become aware of the treatment 
of ALDS. 

8) become aware of the com- 
munity agencies/sources to be 


contacted for information about 
testing for, and treatment of 
ALDS, 

9) act sensitively and humanely 
with respect to people with 
AL.D.S, (P.W.A’s) 

10)become aware of various 
social, economic, and legal im- 
plications of A.|.D.S. 


Because of the wide diversity in the 
student population, the extent to which 
each of these objectives is addressed 
will vary in accordance with the needs 
of the student at the discretion of the 
teacher. 

With so many misconceptions and 
Untruths creating paranoia in society in 
general, it was important that all staff 
members receive factual information on 
the subject. To accomplish this, a 
special A.|.0.S. presentation was made 
onaP-.A. Day by those knowledgeable 
in the field — a public health nurse 
Specializing in this area, and members 
of the A.LD.S, Committee of Toronto 
(ACT). In addition, those teachers who 
were specifically responsible for deliver- 
ing the program were involved in work 
shops and information gathering 
seminars 

As a follow up to in-class sessions, 
presentations have been made to the 
students in grades 121 and 12II by Rev. 
Norman Rickaby and other members 
(both hearing and deat) of the A.C.T. 
and the Canadian Hearing Society. 
These have been helpful in emphasiz- 
ing that A.I.D.S. can be and is an illness 
within the deaf community as well as in 
society in general. 

This February a very successful and 
well attended A.I.D.S. information shar- 
ing night was held for the graduates as 
well as the deaf adults in the local 
community 

{tis our intention that through gaining 
acourate knowledge about this disease, 
students will develop a more positive at- 
titude towards their sexuality, respect for 
self and others, and ultimately make 
responsible and informed decisions on 
matters relating to their health and 
wellbeing 

Ruth Bate 
Educational Co-ordinator 
Secondary Program 


OFF CAMPUS CLASSES 
JAZZ 


Residential Program 


In September, some Senior Girls ex- 
pressed an interest in being involved in 
something’ off campus. Several ideas 
were looked into and the girls chose 
jazz. 

We started out with 13 girls. Three 
withdrew after the first 9 week session 
and two more joined so we now have 
twelve girls going on a regular basis. 

‘These classes have been a real “eye 
opener” for these girls, they thought it 
was going to be easy but soon found 
out that it involved a lot of hard work, 
commitment, and a jot of self discipline. 

Classes are every Thursday from 6:00 
p.m. to 7:00 p.m. at the Quinte Dance 
Centre and there are other hearing 
students in their class. 

Because itis dificult to exercise and 
dance on a full stomach, alternate ar- 
rangements have been made for din- 
ner. Each week the menu for the next 
week is planned in advance. Food is 
ordered and jobs are designated so that 
all jobs are shared. Small snacks are 
provided after school and at 5:30 p.m 
we leave on a school van returning after 
7:00 p.m. for supper. 

The class itself involves a lot of exer- 
cise in stretching, jumping, turning 
hands, and arm movement. Most of the 
exercises are incorporated into the 
dance segment of the class. These ex 
ercises are tough and through them all 
the girls try a little harder and push 
themselves a litle more each week 

Besides attending regular classes, 
whenever the girls are putting on a per- 
formance, they are required to put in ex: 
tra practise time which has meant giv- 
ing up some other activities. 

Their first performance was at 
Christmas. We were all very proud of 
them! They felt exceptionally proud 
when their dance instructor from the 
Dance Centre attended one of the per- 
formances and told them how "great" 
they were doing and that they were do- 
ing "as well or even better than hear- 
ing girls in their class!" 

In February, the “jazz girls" travelled 
to Toronto where we were iaken on a 


1969 


tour of the National Ballet School. We 
were met by Miss Shelly Praine, a pro- 
foundly deaf student-teacher in taining 
She has a professional interpreter with 
her all day. They toured with us while 
we visited classes and Shelly talked with 
the girls explaining how she came to be 
a student at the ballet school and about 
her plans to teach when she graduates. 

In the afternoon, we took a side trip 
to the Science Centre and a nearby 
shopping mall. We had supper at The 
Old Spaghetti Factory and then went to 
the O'Keefe Centre for the opening 
night performance of Steps D’Etudes. 
Melissa Fossierm the girls’ dance in- 
structor in Belleville met us at the Na- 
tional Ballet School and spent the day 
with us, The trip to Toronto was educa- 
tional as well as enjoyable for all 

The girs have been practising for 
“Open House"' on April 26, 1989. Ex: 
tra practises have been added weekly 
and as well we have videotaped the 
whole dance and Mr. Workman has 
made personal copies for the girls to 
use to practise at home. Each perfor- 
mance requires a lot of hard work and 
the girls are all developing a lot of self 
discipline. 

Five girls from the group of twelve 
have been chosen to perform in the 
Quinte Dance Centre's “Spring Perfor- 
mance”. They woll be performong woth 
recreational and professional students 
from the Dance Centre, For these five 
girls, the workload has been extra 
heavy. On Thursdays, they help 
prepare supper, do their homework, 
come back and have their supper, and 
then Melissa Fosier comes to the school 
to teach them a new dance for the 
"Spring Performance", Melissa has 
graciously given this time free for these 
five girl. 

Melissa has taken a very special in- 
terest on our girls. She has completed 
one sign course at the Bob Rumball 
Centre in Toronto and is presently atten- 
ding classes here at Sir James Whitney. 
Some modifications have been made to 
her classes. These include speakers set 
‘on the floor so the girls can feel the 


‘music, staff signing for her and counting 
the beat, helping individual girls perform, 
the exercises to the best oftheir abilities. 

‘An important part of this successful 
program is the encouragement and 
support we receive from parents, and 
staff, both residential and academic and 
the students’ peers, 

The young ladies involved in this pro- 
gram are Laura Mahoney, Kim Hill, 
Danielle Griska, Jennifer Endicott, Jen- 
nifer Lynch, Anik Jodoin, Sarah Daley, 
Valdies Czikan, Debbie Sicoli, Crystal 
Peltier, Jacqui Burnham, and Kathy 
DaSilva. They should be very proud of 
their accomplishments! 


Mrs, S. Crooks-Daniels 
Mrs. A. Carr 


(Soa aa 


School 
Events 


Quebec Ski Weekend 1989 

The highlight of this years’ ski season 
here at S.J.W. was our annaual 
weekend ski trip. For the third con- 
secutive year we skied at Mont 
Tremblant. Mont Tremblant offers our 
students the ultimate in skiing with over 
200 km of trails and a vertical drop of 
2,100 tt. Considered by many to be one 
of the best ski areas in eastern North 
America, it offers trails for the beginner 
as well as challenging runs for the 
expert 

This years’ trip involved 12 eager 
students, We departed the school at 
10:30 a.m. and arrived ot our hotel (Lac 
Superieur, Quebec) at 5:30 p.m. 

After unpacking we were served an 
excellent meal in the hotel's main din- 
ing room. Following supper it was a 
chance to relax in front of the large 
fireplace or make use of the various 
games available for quests at the hotel 

Saturday morning came early as 
everyone was eager to get off to the hill, 
Following a good breakfast it was of for 
a days skiing, The abundant snowfall 


this year made the conditions ideal, 
although high winds and cold 
temperatures at the summit proved to 
be a challenge. After a hard days ski- 
ing it was back to the hotel for some well 
earned rest and relaxation 

Sunday morning didn't come quite so 
early as those of us who were stiff and 
sore arrived somewhat later for 
breakfast. Sunday proved to be ideal 
again as we had received more snow 
Saturday night. Finally it was time to 
pack up for our return to Belleville, This 
was the hardest part, for most wished 
they could have stayed for the week 
"Thanks"! to the students, staff and 
volunterrs who made this years ski trip 
the best yet 


Batawa Ski Racing Team 


This winter we started an exciting new 
activity for our students, Three of our 
more advanced skiers, Arleigh Tamiin, 
Paul Gibbs, and David Morton became 
members of the Batawa Ski Racing 
Team, Practices took place on Tuesday 
and Thursday nights with club races tak- 
ing place on the weekend in Batawa, 
Haliburton and the Oshawa area 

Prior to each race, Arleigh, Paul and 
David, along with the coaches and other 
team members, would go through a 
course inspection. The team would 
closely examine the course for type of 
gates, terrain changes and methods of 
maintaining control and speed 
throughout the course. Following the in- 
spection, the team took part ina warm 
up and then each racer waited for 
his/her turn at the course. Each racer 
was to complete the course twice with 
finishing times totalled and points 
awarded to the individual racer. In- 
dividual points were then totalled with 
other team members and a final team 
score arrived at, 

Arleigh, Paul and David's keen in- 
terest and effort provided the spectators 
with some exciting thrills and also a few 
spills in some very competitive races 

Hopetuly this challenging new activity 
will continue in years to come, and next 
season will involve students that will be 
as enthusiastic as Arleigh, Paul and 
David were. 

Jeff Simmons 
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Student 
Articles 


‘Whose Life is Easier? 


| think that men in our society have 
an easier life than women. 

Men don’t have to go through 
pregnancy, labour and childbirth. Also 
men don''t often have the responsibility, 
of looking after children (that's the 
women’s job), and men don't have to 
spend too much money on personal 
items. Birthcontrol responsibilty is often 
left to the woman since men can't 
become pregnant. 

Men don't have to prepare meals 
every day; that has always been the 
mother's job. Also, women have to do 
housework, laundry, cooking, ironing, 
and baking almost every day. The 
mother is the one who usually looks 
affer sick children, 

If the husband is transferred, and he 
has to move to a new city for his job, 
his wife must go too, even if she doesn't 
want to leave. Sometimes, men get 
higher pay than women in a few jobs for 
the same work. 

[hope that things will be more equal 
between men and women in the future. 


Molly Allen 


Responsiblity 
The Responsible Person 

Our world needs responsible people. 
It would be an awiul place if everyone 
refused to act in responsible ways. Here 
./@ some characteristics of a responsi- 
ble person. 

A responsible person must study is 
hisfher school work, do his/her 
homework carefully and neatly, and 
must hand it in on time. He/She also has 
to plan for his/her future. 

She must be on time: at work, in 
classes; at an appointment; to catch a 
bus, a train or a plane; for meals; for a 
date; at a court appearance; at church; 


F for babysitting or other jobs that have 
been offered to him/her to do. He/She 
‘ought to return all phone calls. He/She 
should especially go to an interview for 
job, and to meetings on time. Ifhe/she 
can't keep an appointment, he/she 
should phone or write a note to inform 
the other person so he/she doesn't keep 
them waiting for nothing. 

In order to be a responsible person, 
he/she should have a positive attitude 
and control his/her emotions. 

He/She should keep him/her self 
clean by taking a bath or a shower, and 
shampooing his/her hair regularly, and 
by wearing clean clothes. He/She 
should help around the house doing 
house work and yardwork, and clean- 
ing his/her room. If he/she is going to 
school or working in an office, he/she 
should help keep his/her school or of- 
fice tidy: the desks should be kept 
clean, the halls and the lockers neat, 
and shelves in order to keep the school 
or office clean. 

Ithe/she has borrowed items, he/she 
should return them when he/she has 
finished; if something breaks when 
he/she has borrowed it or when he/she 
is visiting someone's place, he/she 
should offer to replace it, or fix it. 

If he/she happens to buy a pet, 
he/she must remember that it is a big 
responsibity; he/she has to feed it, take 
care of it, clean it, brush it, clean up after 
it, and exercise it. If it's a cat, he/she 
must play with it; ifit’s a dog he/she has 
to take it for a walk; if it's a bird, he/she 
should buy a swing; if it's a gerbil, or a 
guinea pig, he/she can get a wheel for 
it to exercise in the cage. 

If he/she sees a lonely person 
somewhere, who looks hurt or needs 
help, the responsible person would of- 
fer to help that person 

itis important to obey the laws or rules 
in all places: on highways, at cam- 
grounds, in swimming pools and in 
games. A lot more situations have rules 
or laws. But the responsible person 
doesn't follow bad influences; he/she 
learns to say “ No ”. 

He/She keeps his/her promises and 
tries not to break them, unless 
something comes up [like it he/she 
becomes sick]; then he/she notifies the 
other people. 


When preparing for special events 
he/she has his/her clothes ready; if 
he/she needs new clothes to wear, 
he/she gets them ahead of time; she 
buys gifts and cards for special occa- 
sions, also, If he/she is going on a trip, 
he/she plans ahead the things he/she 
needs; he/she chooses the route, gets 
a map and makes sure he/she has 
enough money with him/her. If he/she 
is going to play sports, or go for a pic- 
nic or to a class, he/she brings his/her 
‘own supplies. 

If higher leader or teacher says 
something and he/she doesn't under- 
sand, he/she asks for help and he/she 
doesn't blame other people for his/her 
mistakes, 

Ifeveryone became responsible, our 
world would be peaceful and free. We 
could depend on others and they could 
depend on us, Are you a responsible 
person? 

By Colleen M. O'Brien 


Asking for a Date 


What is a date? A date is when a male 
or a female asks someone of the op- 
posite sex to go out together (like to a 
fancy restaurant, going skating, or ski- 
ing, or swimming at the beach, or go- 
ing to a dance, or whatever satisfies you 
most. 

Why do teenagers date? Teenagers 
date because maybe they would like to 
know each other better, to develop 
communication and social skils (being 
polite), to make new friends and to learn 
more about different people. 

Who asks for a date? Either sex can 
ask for a date, but usually the guys ask. 

How do you ask for a date politely? 
A teenager could ask “If you are free, 
would you like to...2” or “If you are not 
busy, would you like to...2". But don't 
ask if he or she is busy or “Are you 
free?” or “Do you have a date for...2"; 
that might embarrass the person. 

Ifa boy likes a girl very much but 
doesn't know her very well and wants 
to go out with her, before he asks her 
out, he should talk to her first and say, 
“like your new sweater" or talk about 
general topics. 

What if the person turns you down? 


Peg: 10 


Student Articles (cont'd) 


It someone turns you down when you 
ask for a date, just say “I'm sorry you 
feel that way” or "Maybe we can go out 
some other time" 

‘Whaat ifthe person accepts your invita- 
tion? If someone accepts your invitation, 
tell him/her what day and what time the 
events, make arrangements to pick up, 
the person or meet them there, and 
make arrangements to take the person 
home again 

| wish you a fot of luck when asking 
someone out for a date. 


Teddy Kenopic 


Ten Feet Tall 


| would not like to be ten feet tall 
because there would be too many 
disadvantages. 

It | were ten feet tall, | wouldn't fit in 
cars, beds, showers and bath tubs. 
Many houses, stores and restaurants 
would be too small for me and | would 
have to duck to get through the door- 
way. | wouldn't fit in elevators and would 
have to use the stairS. Also the furniture 
would be too small for me. 

| wouldn't hace enough room in a 
bus, airplane, train, car or subway to sit 
comfortably. | couldn't buy a normal 
bike and | would have to walk to a lot 
of places 

Clothes would be very hard to buy 
and | would have to make them all. Also 
shoes would be too small for me and | 
would have to order special ones made 
just for me. | might have to wait a long 
time and they could be more expensive. 

I would need lots of food and would 
need a lot of money to buy food. 

| would have a hard time to find a 
partner for dancing who is the.same size 
and it would be hard to find a mate for 
marriage. 

Other people would complain of | 
stood in front of them at parades, sports 
events, movies, musical concerts and 
plays. 

Silverware, pens, dnd pencils would 
probably be too small fot my big hands. 

1am 5'7” tall and | like my height 


Debbie Dougherty 


Coyote Sports Club 


Belleville Association of the Deaf 


Some people use a handicap or a 
disability as an excuse for not taking 
part in daily events, while others use the 
same condition to motivate enthusiasm 
and generate energy to experience life 
fully. Such a person as the latter is Bill, 
Gregory, President of the Belleville 
Association of the Deaf. 

Bill is presently working as a 
residence counsellor at Sir James 
Whitney School for the Deaf, and he 
brings to his job a host of credentials 
and past experience. While not born 
deat, Bill became hearing impaired at 
a young age as the result of meningitis. 
He had parents who encouraged him 
to fulfil his potential and become as in- 
dependent as possible. Bill attended 
Gallaudet University in Washington, 
D.C, a school reowned the world over 
for its work with an international deaf stu 
dent body. Here he studied Phys. Ed., 
‘graduating with a degree and then went 
‘on to teach High School in Alberta 
‘Subsequently, Bill came to Bellevile and 
obtained the position he is now filing 

Long aware of the difficulties of hav- 
ing a major hearing loss and being sen- 
sitive to issues regarding discrimination 
of the hearing impaired population, Bill 
has worked to form the nucleus of a 
Belleville chapter of the Deaf Associa~ 
tion. Harking back to his personal love 
of sports, this group currently focusses 
on the development of teams of deaf 
athletes. They call themselves “The 
Coyote Sports Club” and Bill says this 
is for good reason, “You know the 
coyote in the cartoons?" he says, "He 
is always so frustrated with the roadrun- 
nner but he keeps fighting. That's like 
s...we get frustrated but we keep 
fighting!” Right now there are two teams 
of adults and older students, one for bal 
hockey and one for softball, but Bill 
hopes that after the group has finished 
working out their constitution and by- 
laws they can devote more attention to 
the addition of other sports. 


Where will these teams go to com- 
pete? There are tournaments organiz- 
ed nationwide for Deaf Athletes and 
there is an international Deat Olympic 
Committee. In 1985 these Deaf Olym- 
pics were held in Los Angeles and Bill 
‘was there as a Volleyball coach. In 1989 
they will be held in Christchurch, New 
Zealand, At present there are two 
students from Sir James Whitney who. 
have tentatively qualified to compete in 
these games. David Tillett hopes to be 
on the Canadian Wrestling Team and 
Arieigh Tamlin has her sights set on 
Ladies Tennis 

To appreciate these ac- 
complishments, one has to realize that 
for a deaf person hand-eye co- 
ordination and general balance are not, 
as well-developed initially as for the 
hearing individual. A high degree of 
‘competence in ant sport for the deaf re- 
quires extra hours of practice and con- 
centration in order to compensate for 
more than just a hearing loss. 

Billis very confident that the fledgling 
association will meet a very real need 
for public education and awareness as 
it grows. It will also serve as a support 
group for the deaf in this area. At pre- 
sent one of their major concerns is to 
find adequate funding to send the quali 
fying athletes to the 1989 Olympics. 
While the Department of Fitness and 
‘Amateur Sport pays part of the ex: 
pense, the remaining portion needs to 
bbe raised by individual athletes and their 
communities. Anyone interested in con- 
tributing to this endeavor is invited to| 
contact Bill at Sir James Whitney. 
‘School, Cheques can be made payable 
‘o the Canadian Deaf Sports Associa- 
tion and he will be pleased to forward, 
them. 


‘Thanks to What's Happening for allowing the 
Canadian to reproduce this article. 
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Project 


‘The 112 class has been reading about transport trucks, We had a chance to get some first hand information about these trucks. 


Don Devoe prepares to check out the engine, “How fast can this any go?” ‘When Mr. Pieter brought his truck to school, we 
‘checked it out 


“Let's take It for a drive."" 
LR John Brant, David Daring, Don Devos 
“Where Is the key? 


The Performance Truck Centre 


(On Monday, March 6, 1989 we visited the Performance Truck Centre which is located on the Wallbridge-Loyalist Road 
near Highway 401. We met Mr. Rick McCormick in his office. He told us a lot about the new trucks that they sell. Then he 
showed us around the Service area where they repair the trucks. We had a chance to look through some of the trucks. 


Facts About the Performance Truck Centre 


They sell Volvo and White GMC trucks. 

‘The Service area is open from 7 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. daily to fix the trucks. 

When a person buys a new truck, any changes or additions to the truck are done in the Service area 
They have a special room for washing the trucks 

A person must be 18 years old to work there. 


asons 


Facts About Buying a Truck 


1. A big truck tractor can cost from $70,000 to $120,000. 
2. A buyer must decide the kind of engine that he wants for his tractor. He can choose either a Cummins, a Caterpillar 
or a Detroit engine. 
3. A buyer must make decisions about the type of axles, fenders, tires, size of the gas tank, etc. that he wants on his 
truck. 
4. The sleeping compartment can have a single or double bed, It could even have a water bed. Some sleepers have a 
closet, drawers, a T.V, and maybe a small refrigerator. 
5. The most expensive truck will probably have these things: 
1) a powerlul engine 
2) chrome fenders and exhaust pipes 
3) air conditioning 
4) a radio, a C.B., a stereo tape-deck and a T.V. 
5) a sleeper compartment with storage space 
6) carpeting on the floor and walls 
7) fancy upholstered seats, 
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School Events continued from page 8 
‘Miss North/South Pageant 


This year we had a new twist to the 
North/South Game. It was the Miss 
North/South Pageant. There were 
seventeen contestants who had to be 
from senior school and not playing in 
the game. The girls all received a letter 
offering congratulations on being one of 
the contestants. The letter also listed the 
areas they would be competing in. 

Ability was the first area which con- 
sisted of shooting a puck at a target of 
20,30, and 50 feet. This was scored out 
of 10 percent. 

Aptitude was the second area tested. 
Each gitl received a written test which 
covered sports, trivia, and some 
nonsense questions, The area was 
scored out of HS percent. 

Personality was the third and most ci- 
ficult area of the competition, Each con- 
testant had to give a one minute speech 
on why she supported her team. A 


NIS 1989 


‘The hoop —la and activity is over, The 
residences and the school are back nor- 
mal again after this years activities for 
North/South. Yes the 16th annual North 
South game is over and the records 
show a 4-1 victory for the South. 
This now puts the two teams at a tie, 
eight games each. 

This years game was affically started 
when Mr. Bill Wiliams and Miss N/S, 
Jacqui Bumham dropped the puck 
The Southern team scored twice in the 
first period, one by P. Gibbs and the se- 
cond by Arleigh Tamlin assisted by 
Debbie Sicoli, Both teams scored in the 
second period, the Northern goal by 
Donnie Devoe and the Southern goal by 
Maple Lin assisted by Paul Gibbs, The 
third period saw many close calls but 
‘only the Southern team scored and that 
was by Arleigh Tamiin assisted by Deb- 
bie Sicoli. The game ended as the fans 
counted down the last seconds. Final 
score South 4 North 1 


Panel of three judges scored the girls 
in five different areas, for a total score 
of 45 percent, 

The scores were all tabulated and 
Miss Jacqui Burnham was crowned 
Miss North/South with a final score of 
76. Miss Michelle Owen placed second 


Where did the puck go? 


There were no penalties handed out 
during the game, and both teams show- 
ed excellent sportsmanship. The Nor- 
thern team outshot the South 31 Jo 23 
and although the effort was there, Dean 
Gray, the Southern goalie, met the 
challenge. 

‘The three stars were selected by Mrs. 
William, Mrs. McFee, and Mrs. Barnes, 
who had a very difficult time. Their 
selection was: First Star from the North, 
Donnie Devoe, Second Star from the 
South, Dean Gray, and Third Star from 


with a score of 75, and Miss Laura 
Mahoney placed third with a score of 
70. 

All the girls did a great job and on 
behalf of the North/South organizing 
committee, | would lke to congratulate 
them all 


Let's trade sticks 


the South, Debbie Sicoli. 

Captain J, Chandler from 436 
Transport Squadron Trenton picked the 
games’ most valuable players, one from 
each side. M.V.P. from the North was 
David Sicoli, and M.V.P. from the South 


‘ 


was their high scoring forward, Arleigh 


Tamiin 
Representatives from the Duke of 
Edinburg Army, Navy, Air Force 
Association presented the North/South 
Trophy which wrapped up the event. 


March/April 


0 
SOUTH TEAM 


) SOWTHED 


“Zee 


The South won but the North is still 
smiling 


‘Mr, Clean up A hard day at the office 
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Obituaries 


S. Alec Gordon — January 19, 1989 


It is a privilege to share in honouring the memory of the life and service of Alec Gordon, a man who gave so much of 
himself and his considerable talents in service to others. 


By the time | came to the school in 1951, he was a leader on the staff — a specialist in speech teaching, in charge of 
the rhythm programme throughout the school, and responsible for the auditory testing and the auditory training programme. 


As well, he wrote the dialogue and musical score and directed the production of the schoo''s annual spring concert Usually, 
he adapted a well-known fairytale; such as, Cinderella, Aladdin, Hansel and Gretel, Snow White, Alice-in Wonderland: arc 
Trg Composed original music, usually sung by the ladies of the Bridge Street Church Choir to accompany the acting and 
dialogue of the students. 

In 1983, for example, he used two items, the fairy tale “Rumplestiltskin” and an original tabloid Canadiana". About that 
programme the Inteligencer reported “‘t is a credit to the originator, Mr. 8. A, Gordon, whose imaginative genius created 
something so surprisingly lovely that it will main for many a long day in the memories of those fortunate enough to attend, 
a8 well as the delightful work of the rhythm band, 

In 1854, he created an original Indian play entitled “Nushka Onirvay" with story and music based on folk lore and authentic 
musical themes of six Canadian Indian tunes — all thoroughly researched by Alec at the National Museum in Ottawa 

Alec was also for many years, very much a part of the well known annual Christmas Pageant for which he wrote the dialogue, 
Played the accompaniment, and did much of the production detail 

Alec's postions at the schoo! included: Teacher, Supervising Teacher, Instructor in Prolessional Training, and Co-ordinator 
of Teacher Training. 

In ll of his work atthe school he radiated a cheerful good humour, a ready wit, high Christian Standards, and great loyalty 


visiting their old school on weekends or on holidays invariably asked about “Mr. Gordon’ and often visited him al his hore 

In a letter written shortly before his retirement, | was pleased to report as follows: 

Mr. Gordon has given long and distinguished service on our staff. His teaching and contribution to our total schoo! life 
have been outstanding and his devotion to duty and his wilingness through the years to do much more than his regular 
teaching duties, have made him an extremely valuable staff member. He has voluntarily carried a heavy load of the interests 
of our school and its students. 

Yes, Alec served above and beyond the call of duty in his long and singularly effective career as an educator of the deat 

‘The lives of hundreds of deaf chiidren have been enriched by his friendship, skils, and influence. He did, indeed, make 
great difference, 


Report For The Canadian 
Rosamond (Rosie) VanAllen - April 27, 1907 - January 18, 1989, 


Rosamond VanAllen commenced her teaching career at the Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, in 1927 and retired from 
there in 1972. 

She was a member of a family of teachers ofthe deaf. Her brother Karl and his wife Marguerite Coulter, Rosie's sister Phyllis 
and her husband Mel Blanchard, were all teachers who trained and taught at 0.S.D., Belleville before moving on to other 
locations. Mr. VanAllen retired as principal ofthe Interprovincial School For the Deaf in N.S., and Mr Blanchard was principal 
of the Winnipeg School For the Deaf and the MacKay Center in Montreal 

As a classroom teacher, Rosie particularly enjoyed her art and cratt classes because of her interest and expertise in that area 
She brought enjoyment and amusement to the staff with her wit and humour. 


™ 
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Grade 8 Graduation — 1988 


The afternoon of Wednesday, June 
22, 1988 was chosen for the Elemen- 
tary Program's Closing Ceremonies. 

Alter the invocation by Reverend 
Karen Ptolemy-Stam, our Superinten- 
dent, Mr. Guy Buller, gave his remarks. 
This was followed by the V.1.P. Gradua- 
tion Ceremony and a presentation of 
certificates to students from the William, 
R. Kirke class who will be moving onto 
their high schoo! program. 

The next major part of the program 
consisted of the awarding of Elementary 
academic prizes, 


THE CATHERINE FORD 
SCHOLARSHIP 

‘Awarded to pupils in the senior 
grades of the Elementary School who 
have made the greatest effort in Speech 
and Speech Reading, and have achiev- 
ed satisfactory progress, 
Awarded to Kathy Carson 
Presented by Mrs. N. Sherk 


THE FEE MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Awarded each year to the pupil in the 
Elementary School most deserving of 
recognition for effort displayed and par- 
ticipationto the extent of his or her 
capacity, in the face of additional han- 
dicaps or difficulties. 
Awarded to Barry Hayward 
Presented by Mr. J. Dunning 


THE PROCTER MEMORIAL PRIZE 
To be awarded annually to the stu- 

dent who best combines oral and 

manual communication skills in the in- 

termediate grades 

Awarded to Lori Caruk 

Presented by Mrs. C. Piorkowski 


THE ANNE DAVIDSON 
MEMORIAL AWARD. 

To be presented annually to no more 
than two deserving pupils in their se- 
cond year in school who have shown 
the best attitude and effort in Speech 
and Speech Reading. 

Awarded to Jason Smith and 
Jonathan Nicoll 
Presented by Mr. Morley Davidson 


LU ANN GREEN 
MEMORIAL FUND 

Most deserving boy in the beginning 
area of the Elementary Residence who 
has shown the most improvment in the 
residence during the school term. 
Awarded to David Bergeron 
Presented by Mrs, W. Pleizier 


LO.DE. AWARD 
Presented annually to the student 
graduating from Grade Eight at The Sir 
James Whitney School who has achiev- 
ed the highest marks in Mathematics 
while at the same time has displayed a 
positive attitude and goad work habits. 
Awarded to Ruby Creelman and Jac- 
qui Doyle 
Presented by Mrs. Stockwell from 
LODE. 


QUINTE PARENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION AWARD 

Presented annually to the day student 
in the Elementary School who has 
shown outstanding qualities of leader- 
ship and sportsmanship. 
Awarded to Michael Cyr 
Presented by Mrs. Bailey 


MARION NICHOL PRIZE 

A book is presented annually to the 
best boy and to the best girl in Grades 
Three and Four of the Elementary 
School. Consideration is given to the 
child's academic progress, behaviour, 
Participation and attitude in all areas of 
the school. 
Awarded to Jeffrey Courtney and 
Veronica Bickle 
Presented by Marion Nichol 


TRENTON AIR CADET CAMP 
PROFICIENCY TROPHY 

This Trophy was donated by Air 
Cadet Training Camp, C.F.B., Trenton, 
Ontario. 
Awarded to Laura Mahoney 
Presented by Lieutenant Colonial 
Nolan 


‘Michael Cyr isthe happy recipient of the Quinte 
Parents’ Association Award, which was 
[presented by Mre, Joy Bailey 


Our Grade 7 and 8 students have the 
‘opportunity to participate in vocational 
subjects offered in either the Vocational 
Building or the Secondary School. 

The foliowing are the prize winners for 
each of the vocational areas in which 
our students took part. 


Vocational Prizes: 
Grade 7 


Family Studies — Kathy Carson — 
presented by Ms. D. Fano 

Industrial Arts (Metal) — Ryan Bercier 
— presented by Mr. M. Mayo 
Industrial Arts (Wood) — Kathy Car- 
son — presented by Mr, G. Snider 


Grade 8 


Industrial Arts (Wood) — Jennifer 
Lynch — presented by Mr. G. Snider 
Industrial Arts (Metal) — Laura 
Mahoney — presented by Mr. T. 
Stanley 

Typing — Jennifer Endicott — 
presented by Miss A. Cowan 

Family Studies — Laura Mahoney — 
presented by Miss M.L. Wood 


Special swimming trophies were 
awarded to Billy Keddy and Danielle 
Griska by Mrs. L. Ingraham and Miss H. 
McDonald, 
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In the next part of the program, tribute 
was devoted to residential awards 


Residential Awards: 
Sundance Residence 


Impro' 
ard 

Most improved Intermediate — Jeff 
Green 
Rainbow Residence 


Junior 


Most Improved — Dalia Hussei 
Setting Best Example for Oth 
Danielle Griska 


Mr. Buller then presented Elementary 
School Certificates to the following 
students: 


Angel Bourre 
Ruby Creelman 
Sherry Dafoe Laura Mahoney 
Jackie Doyle Michelle Marier 
Jennifer Endicott Jennifer Nelson 
James Fitzpatrick Gilles Ricard 
Jeti Green Danny Si 
Danielle Griska Jennifer Wainwright 
Dalie Hussein 


Billy Keddy 


Jennifer Lynch 


lennier Lynch and Jackie Doyle co-presented the 
7988 Vaiedictory Address 


Grade 8 students offered their own con: 
tribution to the occasion with the sing. 
ing of the song No Man Is An Island 
and a signed/spoken recitation based 
on Dr. Martin Luther King's famous 
speech I Have A Dream 


2nd Row — Michelle Marier, Gilles 
Ricard, Danny St. Louis, Jennifer 
Wainwright. 

Ist Row — Jennifer Nelson. 


Back Row — Ruby Creelman, Sherry 
Dafoe, Jackie Doyle, Jennifer Endicott, 
James Fitzpatrick. 

Middle Row — Jetf Green, Danielle 
Griska, Dalia Hussein, Billy Keddy, Jen: 
nifer Lynch, Laura Mahoney. 


I Have A Dream 


Thave a dream that one day this nation will rise up and live out the true 
meaning of its creed: We hold these truths to be self evident; that all men are 
created equal. 

Thave a dream that one day in the red halls of Georgia the sons of former 
slaves and the sons of former slave owners will be able to sit down together 
at the table of brotherhood. 

Thave a dream that the state of Mississippi, a desert state sweltering with 
the heat of injustice and aggression, will be transformed into an oasis of 
freedom and justice. 

Thave a dream that my four little children will one day live in a nation where 
they will not be judged by the colour of their skin but by the content of their 
character. 

T have a dream today. 

Thave a dream that the state of Alabama, whose governor's lips are presently 
dripping with the words of interposition and nullification, will be transform: 
ed into a situation where little black boys and black girls will be able to join 
hands with little white boys and white girls and walk together as sisters and 
brothers. 

Thave a dream today. 

Thave dreamed that one day every alley shall be exaited, every hill and moun- 
tain shall be made low, the rough places will be made plain and the crooked 
places will be made straight and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed and 
all the flesh shall see it together. 

We have a dream. 

We have a dream that closed captions will be available in movie theatres, 
on movie tapes and all T.V. programs. We hope that doctors, dentists, the 
police, ambulance services, fire departments, business offices, phone booths 
and public places will have T.D.D.’s. We hope that in the future all deaf peo- 
ple will be proud of themselves and their culture and be treated as equals. 
We hope our dream comes true. 


Wie 


» 
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Jennifer Lynch and Jackie Doyle were 
chosen by their peers as co- 
Valedictorians, Jackie provided the 
spoken address while Jennifer 
simultaneously signed. 


Valedictorian Address 


Mr. Buller, Mr. Robbins, Mrs. Bate, Mr. Reid, Reverend Karen, Honoured Guests, Parents, Teachers, Counsellors and Fellow 
Students. 

Good afternoon. | am very honoured to be chosen Valedictorian to represent the Class of '88. | want to thank my Grade 
8 classmates for this wonderful opportunity. 

Most of us can remember our first day of school at S.J.W. We had mixed feelings. Some of us were shy; some cried; some 
hugged their teachers; some felt afraid; and some wanted to go home with their parents. During the years our feelings chang- 
ed. Now we feel proud, happy, loved and secure. We are proud to come here because we have such a good school spirit 
and we feel we have learned a lot. We are happy here because most of our friends come to this school. We feel loved because 
if we have a personal problem we can discuss it with our teacher, counsellor or friend(s). We feel secure because we are 
able to communicate comfortably with our friends, counsellors and teachers. 

Today we also have other feelings, We feel nervous, anxious, excited and happy because we are leaving Elementary School 
and going to High School. We feel nervous and anxious because High School will be new. We won't know the teachers, 
the rooms, the homework, and many of the older students. We are excited because there will be many new experiences 
in the future, We are happy because we are moving to High School. 

We want to say “Thank you'" to our Parents because they sent us to this wonderful school. On Fridays we always feel 
so happy to be greeted by our parents’ warm hugs. 

Thank you to the teachers for teaching us many new things; for taking us on trips; for House League and Track and Field; 
V.LP., A.LDS, and P.A.T.H.S. A special thanks to Mrs. Whitmore and Mrs, Piorkowski for the wonderful times at their homes. 
Thanks also to Mr. Potts for all his extra work in sports for us. 

Thanks to the counsellors for helping us to solve our problems; for planning our many outings to restaurants, parks, beaches, 
shopping malls, Cullen Gardens, and many other places. A special thanks to Mr. Gregory for House League, our ball hockey 
trips and Family Living. Thank you for taking such good care of us through our Elementary School years. Thanks to Mrs. 
Pleizier for giving us some good advice. 

Thank you to the infirmary staff for taking care of us and making us better. 

Thank you to the kitchen staff for giving us wonderful meals that made us healthy. Thank you to the clinic staff for fixing 
our hearing aids and giving us extra batteries. 

Reverend Karen, thank you for teaching us about Jesus. We really appreciate it 

Thank you to the grounds and maintenance staff for keeping our school clean and making it such a pleasure for visitors 
to come here. 

A special thanks to Mr. Reid for planning our lovely graduation ceremonies. We really appreciate our beautiful corsages 
and boutonnieres. 

Mr. Buller and Mr. Robbins, thank you for the many interesting programs that we have here at S.J.W.; all the new com- 
puters; and the use of Total Communication on this campus. 

We will miss you and we love you all! 

The Class of '88 


1989 
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Cart Reid did a ‘superb’ job as M.C. for 
this spectacular event. 


Colin Robbins, Program Director, 
presents his message to staff and 
‘students in honor of the school's 30th 
birthday. 


The grade 4/5 class wrote, said and 
signed @ peom about 130 years ago. 
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A most delicious buffet lunch hosted 
and prepared by our kitchen staff, was 
enjoyed by everyone. 


And what's a party without a cake! 
Once again, a most delectable treat 
supplied by our own baker's oven. 


{lB BB ak a a a 0 a Na SS A 


Mr. Phieffer visits the Elementary School 
art of an environmental Studies unit on transpor- WOW! Look at that big motor. 
tation, Mr. Neil Phieffer brought his "Freightliner" truck 
to our school and was interviewed by the Gr. 4/5 class, 
Here are some pictures of his vist 


‘A commerative plaque was presented 
to Ur. school on behalf of the Student 
Parliament. 


Presentation was made by this year's 
Prime Minister Terry Joice. 


The staff and students released 
messaged, helium-filled balloons. 


